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SCENES AND STORIES OF VILLAGE LIFE. 
BY MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 


THE VILLAGE COMMON. 

In the parish of Woodfield there is a spot of peculiar 
beauty, called Bird’s-eye Green. Its name is not de- 
rived, as some of my readers may have imagined, from 
the extensive prospect which it commands, but from 
the profusion of that lovely little turf flower, the minor 
Forget-me-not, termed by the unlettered East Anglian 
naturalist the bird's-eye, with which the emerald sward 
is in the merry month of May so gaily enamelled, that, 
when you glance downwards, it gleams like a bright 
blue carpetting beneath the spiral blades of grass. 

Bird’s-eye Green, when first I knew it, was a little 
world within itself, distinct and separate from the 
rest of the village. It was one of those beautiful park- 
like commons which, before the rage for arable en- 
elosures deprived the peasantry of agricultural dis- 
tricts of a sure stimulus for industry and economy, 
might be seen studded with groups of cattle, or fami- 
lies of pigs and poultry, affording a smiling picture of 
the prosperity of the rich, and the independence of 
the labouring classes, It was, in fact, a real common- 
wealth to all the inhabitants of that parish, where 
the cow or pig of the humble labourer was free to 
share the right of pasturage with the flocks and herds 
of the substantial yeoman. Every cottage then sent 
forth its proportion of live stock to the green, under 
the care of some trusty urchin of the family. It was 
a pretty sight on sweet spring days to watch the rosy 
curly-pated little cotgers, each presiding over the con- 
‘duct of a cow, a pig, a pet-lamb, a train of downy 
goslings, or a brood of turkey chicks, whichever it 
might chance to be, or perhaps a weanling calf just 
turned out to graze, yet retaining sufficient of its lac- 
tivorous propensities to render it an object of jealous 
suspicion to the proprietors or guardians of all the 
recently bereaved cows on the green. Bird’s-eye 
Green, although so picturesque and peaceful in its ap- 
pearance, that to the eye of the casual traveller from 
busy noisy towns it bore the semblance of a perfect 
Arcadia or fairy land, inhabited by juvenile shepherds 
and shepherdesses, who were not unfrequently seen 
garlanded with flowers, and dancing or sporting in 
jocund groups, was nevertheless a spot abounding in 
strife, jealousy, and, in short, teeming with all the 
evil passions on a small seale that are to be found agi- 
tating the great world, and arming nation against na- 
tion. The proprietors of the flocks and herds, pigs 
and poultry, and more especially the youthful guar- 
dians to whose keeping they were consigned, had se- 
parate interests and petty jealousies, which broke out 
frequently in open acts of anger and violence. Those 
blooming picturesque groups of children fought and 
scratched somewhat oftener than they danced, and 
scolded more than they sang. The attendant of a cow 
sometimes quarrelled with the guardian of the gos- 
lings, and the protector of a sow and pigs invaded 
‘the quiet corner where some junior maiden of the 
green kept watch over her darling brood of turkey 
chicks, or enjoyed the company of her beloved pet- 
lamb ; and fierce were the clamours and contentions 
that would follow such aggressions on the positive but 
undefined rights of the pre-occupants of favourite 
spots. It was a complete sample of the state of so- 
ciety that would exist in a genuine republic under 
the law of nature, every one doing that which was 
right in their own eyes, or wrong if they had the 
inclination, and at the same time the power of accom- 
plishing their desires without fear of punishment. 

Robert Rowe and Sophy Flaxman were two of the 
‘most determined foes on the green. Sophy Flaxman 
was a fat, fair, blue-eyed, little vixen of thirteen, when 


her parents first came to live on the green. They were 
considered very respectable persons in their degree, and 
made a great deal of money by rearing and fattening 
poultry for market, and selling eggs. Sophy was 
chiefly employed in attending to this department, and 
every fine day was to be seen sitting on a little turf 
hillock, which she called her throne, surrounded by a 
numerous family of dependents, hens, turkeys, ducks, 
and goslings—that is, I should say, whenever she was 
sufficiently early in the field to obtain possession of 
this favourite eminence, which was an object of con- 
tention among several of the children; and Sophy hav- 
ing neither brothers nor cousins to championise her, 
was often driven from her position by the uncivilised 
natives of the soil, who regarded her as a stranger and 
interloper on the green. Sophy was better dressed and 
better mannered than any of her juvenile neighbours, 
and she evidently cherished ideas of her own superio- 
rity that gave universal offence. Her mother, when 
she first sent her forth on her daily vocation, strictly 
charged her “ to form no acquaintances, much less in- 
timacies, among them, but to take her knitting and 
her book in her bag, and keep herself to herself.” 

This was prudent advice, but its observance ren- 
dered the damsel very unpopular on the green, and 
was the means of exposing her to a variety of annoy- 
ances from the other young people, but more especially 
from Robert Rowe, a sturdy sunburned imp, remark- 
able for his roguish black eyes and ragged gaberdine, 
who, more out of mischief than malice perhaps, took 
great delight in teasing Sophy, and disarranging all 
her plans for the day. Robert was the eldest of a fa- 
mily of eight brothers and sisters, all as rude and rag- 
ged as himself. His parents had neither cow, pig, nor 
poultry. They were indifferent managers, as many of 
the peasantry are, and for want of a little prudence 
and forethought lost the advantage of improving their 
means by availing themselves of the free keep which 
Bird’s-eye Green afforded for live stock of various 
kinds. Threepence a-week, scrupulously set aside for 
half a year, would have purchased a pig, and this pig, 
if a young sow, would, in the course of two years, have 
brought a most profitable increase; but the family of 
the Rowes were short-sighted people, who never pro- 
vided for a future. 

Robert Rowe, their first-born son, was the hired 
keeper of a whole herd of swine belonging to a sub- 
stantial farmer on the green, and with these the youth- 
ful hog-herd lived on terms of almost brotherly affec- 
tion and intimacy, and, greatly to Sophy Flaxman’s 
indignation, he daily led them to the spot which it was 
her pleasure to occupy, for the pleasure of putting her 
and her feathered followers to the rout. 

Sophy did not put up with this injurious treatment 
tamely. She had vituperated Robert and his master’s 
pigs by every term of contemptuous meaning which 
might be permitted to pass lips feminine, and, seeonded 
by a pair of very potent allies, the gander and the tur- 
key-cock, she had defended her position with the in- 
trepidity of a Thracian amazon, and sometimes worsted 
her antagonists. As for Robert’s occasional overtures 
for a cessation of hostilities on terms of peace and 
good-will, she always rejected them with the most un- 
qualified expressions of scorn, “ His enmity might 
be endured,” she said, or as much as said, “ but his 
friendship was inadmissible.” 

Robert attributed this lofty language to pride, and 
redoubled his persecutions with the view of rendering 
himself a person of greater importance in her sight. 
Sophy would have proved a match in her retaliations 
for any of the provocations with which her rustic foe 
assailed her, but, unfortunately, her friend the tur- 
key-cock came in for a mortal injury in one of these 


diurnal encounters ; and the luckless damsel, after the 
loss of this auxiliary, could no longer maintain her 
ground against Robert and his grunting attendants, 
who were daily becoming more formidable: so she 
now deemed it most prudent, after suffering a com- 
plete defeat in two or three pitched battles, to retire 
from the contested spot, whenever Robert Rowe and 
his master’s herd made an advance, This she did, 
however, with the most unequivocal gestures of dis- 
dain, commencing with one of those silent but expres- 
sive declarations of hostility and contempt, indicated 
by a scornful elevation of the lips and nostrils, which 
a Suffolk girl calls sneering (pronounced snaring) at 
a person. Now, it is a well-known fact, that no Suf- 
folk lad, from the age of three years old and upwards, 
can tamely brook being sneered at, as a sneer is by 
them considered as the most offensive of all insults. 
The first time Sophy began to practise this feminine 
art of war, Robert was more deeply hurt than if she 
had twitched out a handful of his chestnut curls; and 
he actually fled home to his mother, out of breath, and 
with tears in his eyes, exclaimed, 

“ Mother, what do you think ? Sophy Receeniies 
sneered at me!” To which his mother, who was in 
the critical act of turning the heel of a stocking, drop- 
ped a dozen stitches from her knitting-pin at once in 
her surprise, as she replied, in a tone of lively indig- 
nation, “ Why, you don’t say so, Robert?” ‘ Yes, 
but I do, mother,” responded Robert; “ and she is 
always stoning me, and calling me out of my name. 
I have hided her once or twice, but it arn’t of nu man- 
ner of use, for she is such a serpent, nobody can ever 
get the master of her; but I wouldn’t have minded 
her pulling my hair, nor stoning master’s pigs, nor 
nothing else that she has done, if she had not sneered 
at me.” ‘“ Well, but, Bobby dear,” responded the 
mother, affectionately stroking down the injured curls, 
which, truth to tell, bore some marks of recent rough 
usage, “Ill tell you what I would do if I were in 
your place.” ‘ What would you do, mother ?” asked 
he, eagerly. ‘“‘ Why, I would sneer at her again.” 
“Tt is of no use, mother, for I couldn’t sneer like her 
if I tried ever so, She aneers up her mouth, and nose, 
and eyes, and chin, all at once, in a way that nobody 
else can do, ’specially a boy.” ‘ Well, then, I wouldn’t 
look at her.” “ No more I wont,” replied the indig- 
nant hog-herd, with an air of deep determination. 

This resolutign was made on a Saturday evening, 
and on the Sunday noon he communicated to his sym- 
pathising mother the mortifying fact, that Sophy had 
sneered at him all church time. “ Why did you look 
at her, Robert?” asked Goody Rowe. “ ’Cause I 
couldn’t help it,” responded Robert, with infinite 
naiveté. “TI looked to see if she meant to sneer at 
me, and she did sneer worse than ever, every time I 
caught her eye, even when the parson was giving out 
his text. And oh, dear mother, that text seemed as 
if it was meant on purpose for me, for it was, ‘ See ye 
fall not out by the way ;’ and while I was thinking 
how well it seemed to suit Sophy Flaxman, she sneered 
again, with the whole church looking on.” “ Her 
mother makes a proper fool of herself by keeping that 
girl at home,” observed the sagacious Goody Rowe, 
with infinite indignation ; “ but I suppose these Flax- 
mans think themselves above their neighbours, as they 
have such lots of eggs and fowls to carry to market 
every week, and we shall see that their girl, instead 
of going to service like other folk’s children, will be 
kept dawdling on the green with her turkeys and 
geese till she gets the name of the green goose herself, 
and you may go and tell her I say so,” 

Robert took the earliest opportunity of repeating 
his mother’s witticism to his fair adversary, in the 
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hope of provoking something in the way of conversa- 
tion, but all the reply he received from Sophy was— 
another sneer. Robert felt greatly annoyed at the 
continuation of this system of silent hostility. “You 
shall have your own little hill ali to yourself, Sophy,” 
said he one day, “and I wont drive master’s hogs 
among r fowls any more, nor yet upset your tur- 
keys" kick work-basket over, nor de 
nothing elee to spite you, if you will leave off sneering 
at me, and be friends ;"’ but Sophy would not accept 
the terms of pacification. In fact, the list of outrages 
which Robert enumerated, and which had been of 
daily occurrence for many weeks, had left a feeling of 
deep resentment on the little maiden’s mind. When 
Robert found he could not succeed in mollifying her 
_ by submissions, he once more resorted to open acts of 
aggression, which were met by Sophy with the same 
indications of silent contempt. 
Sophy was growing a tall womanly girl; her rosy 
cheeks, blue eyes, and flaxen sieaiets set off as they 
- were by the extreme neatness of her dress, and the de- 
mureness of her general behaviour, began to attract the 
admiration of some of the pastoral swains of herown age, 
and, instead of persecutions from youthful shepherds 
and swine-herds, she became the object of general atten- 
tion and respect. She was complimented with offerings 
of wild strawberries, pig-nuts, dormice, squirrels, and 
young linnets, besides flowers in abundance, and 
strings of birds’ eggs, to the infinite envy and vexa- 
tion of her female compeers; but Sophy rejected all 
these sylvan tributes with the same degree of feminine 
pride and reserve which she had exhibited at an earlier 
period on thegreen, She had now undisputed posses- 
sion of her favourite hillock ; and if her only adversary, 
Robert Rowe, had presumed to molest her or her poultry 
there, he would have received condign punishment 
from half a dozen self-elected champions, who were 
ontending to win her regard. All this became very 
painful to the feeli of Robert Rowe; his merry 
shout and careless whistle were no longer heard on 
Bird’ Green, and one day Sophy observed that 
farmer Mill's hogs were under the care of another 
boy. The reason of this change was not long in 
reaching her. Robert Rowe was not happy at home, 
and had gone to sea, because he did not like to stay on 
the green to be sneered at by a girl, he said. Sophy 
‘Flaxman’s proud heart was somewhat touched at this 
intelligence, and she experienced some compunctious 
visitings of conscience for having manifested such de- 
termined obduracy at different times, when Robert 
had made overtures of peace. Goody Rowe told her 
“that Robert had to the South Seas, a long way 
farther than the Indies, and it was all because she be- 
haved so ugly to him ; and now, if poor Robert were 
to be drowned, or swallowed by a whale, it would be 
all her fault, for Robert t she despised him on 
account of his ragged slop (frock), and he had gone to 
sea, that he might have clothes she could not sneer at, 
if so he lived to come home, but that, perhaps, he never 
would,” and then the mother lifted up her voice and 


The same night she 
was drowned at sea, and awoke 
—< few weeks after, Robert's father was killed 
bya from a stack, and the widow and family were 
reduced to great distress, 

Sophy had saved five shillings from some of the little 
perquisites of office as mistress of the poultry, and this 
sum, which was destined to the purchase of a new bon- 
net, she — to —s: widow Rowe, yyy her to 
accept. was, however, an y degree of excite- 
ment in the mind of Goody Rowe that proved more 
powerful than either sorrow or the pressure of poverty ; 
and though five shillings was at that moment like a mine 
of wealth, she sullenly rejected the donation from one 
whom she regarded as the enemy of her darling boy. “ It 
‘was all along of you that my Robert went to sea,” said 
she, “and I would rather die of hunger than be beholden 
Sophy Flaxman.” “ But,” said Sophy, 
so sorry for your misfortunes, neighbour 
and it would make me quite happy if you would 

money.” “ It is a fine thing to have so much 
tospare, I daresay,” returned Goody Rowe. “ We 
poor folks, it is true, but we can live without the 
die without the pity, of those who sneered at 

rogue, he had"nt such good 

” “Indeed,” said Sophy, 
ery sorry that your son and 

T had any quarrels, but it was he that would not let me 
be at — and every one knows how he killed our turkey 


i 


might have staid at 
home to be a comfort to us all,if you had not made him 
was deeply hurt at these upbraidings, especiall 
when she had come on so kind a owever, 
made too much allowance for the state of mind in which 
she saw her unfortunate neighbour, to think of taking 
umbrage at what she said ; but, laying the money on the 
‘table before her, she said, “1 am very sorry for your dis- 
‘tress, neighbour Rowe, and also for the matter in which 
peeeens Deve toute blame, and so I have no doubt 
a you will let me know.” e then withdrew, cer- 
ly greatly mortified at the reception with which her 
friendly and benevolent at offering comfort and. 
assistance had been met, yet better satisfied with 


herself than she had done for some time past. Soon after 
these events, died, just as her father had 
to 


green; and . instead of going te service, to 
keep her father’s — and superintend a dairy of five 


cows, and a t increase of pigs and poultry. She had 
now such fall eccupation for her time and thoughts, that 
she seldom went out except to church and market. She 
was a most careful and thrifty manager, and her father 
bestowed a fine young heifer upon her, by way of encou- 
ragement. The milk of this cow Sophy devoted to the 
nourishment of the widow Rowe's destitute family, in- 
stead of laying out the produce in finery for her own per- 
sonal adornment. This she did as a matter of conscience, 
for she received no thanks from Goody Rowe, who never 
saw her without upbraiding her with the absence of Ro- 
bert ; and the worst of it was, year after year passed 
away, and Robert did not return. Meantime, every thing 
was a t o t cultural prosperity, an: e 
neighbours talked of his growing rich, and leaving Soph 

a fortune. Some of her former compeers n to call 
her Miss Sophy, and wondered at her continuing to dress 
just the same as she did when she first came to the 
green, in a dark stuff gown and close cottage straw-bon- 
net, with a plain ribbon crossed over it. ve eee many 
admirers and some lovers ; but she father’s 
change that was offered to her, for she was 
uni- 


Sophy kindly took first one of the little and then 
enethes in turn into the house to fit them for service, by 
instructing them in household work, and the business of 
the dairy and poultry-yard. Any girl who understands 
these departments is sure to obtain a place in the coun- 
try, and to receive good wages ; but the pride and folly 
of the mothers of poor families not unfrequently lead 
them to despise the place of a dairy-maid for their 
daughters, and to aim at bringing them up for house- 
er and lady’s-maids, because such persons are more 
showily dressed. This is a great error; for such situa- 
tions are already overstocked by the daughters of me- 
chanics and small farmers, who possess better 
and enjoy opportunities of acquainting themselves with 
the things requisite to be entiateed ty upper servants. 

Goody Rowe “ was not,” as she honestly said, “ a bit 
obliged to Sophy Flaxman for teaching her —_ to drudge 
after cows and ee poultry, for she wished them to 
get into higher p' ” Sophy knew, from experience, 
that it would be only waste of words to argue with a 
person so deaf to reason as Goody Rowe ; and eo 
themselves were most anxious to profit by her advice 
and friendly instructions, she persevered in the 
pest cho tahen, without segundiing the of 
their mother. 

One snowy afternoon, when Sophy and little Anne 
Rowe, who was at that time her assistant in the house- 
hold, were arranging the butter basket for going to market, 
her father came into the dairy and said, * Sophy, dear, I 
am going to Scrapeton market this afternoon, to receive 
the payment from Merchant Smith for the load of wheat 
I sold this day week, sol can take your butter with me, 
and spare you and your little maid a long walk, for it is 
not so well for us both to be out at the same time.” 

Sophy assented to the propriety of this observation, and 
made haste to finish king her neatly moulded prints 
of butter in nice , a duty which was speedily per- 
formed. 

The afternoon was spent in light household operations, 
after which, the young mistress and her little maid made 
up a bright fire, and setting out the supper comfortably in 
readiness for farmer Flaxman’s return, read a chapter in 
the Bible together, verse by verse alternately, and then 
employed themselves in useful needle-work till the clock 
struck nine. The time had away so quickly that 
both started at the sound of the ninth stroke, and y 
expressed surprise that her father was not home. Anne 
rose, threw another log on the fire, cleared the grate, 
and swept up the hearth, while Sophy put aside the mus- 
lin blind, and, opening the casement, looked out at the 
night. The night was intensely cold, and a young moon 
laboured among dense masses of broken snow 
which now and then a few feathery flakes silently de- 

The ground was man over with a white 

ting, and the broken belt of forest trees that had 

defined the boundary of the ancient park enclosure in the 

days when Bird's-eye Green had been Woodfield’s plea- 

saunce and chase, stood forth in their snowy panoply, like 

an army of giant spectres, against the intense of 
the shadowing distance beyond. 

“ IT hope no accident has happened to my father,” said 

hy, as she closed the casement against a sudden chilly 
that blew * lauk, miss, [ 
pes not,” respon: nne; “ Gypsey be a proper to- 
ward dear, and never puts on any s, and sure she'd 
carry master steady enough.” “I wish my father had 
not troubled himself with the eggs and butter,” 
Sophy. “Surely I was very wrong to let him take two 
baskets. We could have taken it quite well to-morrow.” 
“ Why, miss, as you say, we could have carried them right 
well, only master do think so much of making a a 
pound more for the butter, and ‘p butter might have 
dropped to-day, for folks at shop do fault the price sorely.” 
“I wish,” said Sophy, “ we had a man in the house to 
send to _ to meet my father.” “ Miss,” said 
Anne, “I go and meet master myself, if you will just 
let Ted, the turnip boy, walk along with me for com- 


ile Sophy was debating in her own mind whether 
she would call the tired boy out of his warm bed to send 
him out into the inclement night, the sound of horses’ 
hoofs was heard pattering on the frozen ground near the 
stable-door. “ There's my father,” cried Sophy, running 
to unbar the door, while Anne hastily followed with the 
lamp. Both uttered a ery of Gamay when they opened 


the Gypsey had how yd her rider. 
Sophy, with characteristic presence of mind, took the lamp 
from the hand of her pale and trembling little 

and examined the knees of the mare to ascertain if there 
were any marks of her having fallen, but there were none, 
and she then experienced alarm of another nature. It 
was known that her father went to receive a sum of 
money. The road from Serapeton to Woodfield was very 
lonely, and particularly dismal on a winter night, and her 
heart grew cold with terror as the thought occurred to 
her that he had been robbed—perhaps murdered. 

dear Anne,” said she, * to neighbour Mills, and ask him if 
he and his men will go with me to Scrapeton with lan- 
terns, to see if we can discover 7 poor father.” “ Miss,” 
replied Anne, “I will with the pleasure in life, 
if Teddy will get up and go with me, for I am alwa: 
timoursome in the dark, and I do think it be getting for 
ten o'clock.” “ Well, then, I will go myself.” “ Oh, 
Miss Sophy, Miss Sophy,” cried Anne, clinging to her 
garments, 21 durstn't beleft in the house alls 
oniy Teddy, and he fast asleep in the 
him up while I am gone, if you are afraid, Anne, for I am 
ing into tears; “ and something must be done.” “ Oh 
dear, oh dear!” sobbed Anne, “ but you must not 
Miss Sophy. I know my poor dear master has been 

bed and murdered ; we shall all be robbed and murdered 
too.” “ It is of no use thinking of ourselves,” cried Sophy, 
struggling to withdraw her ents from the i 
cious grasp of the terrified child, yet reluctant to leave 
her in a state of such painful excitement. 

While she was endeavouring to prevail upon Anne te 
call the lad up, a heavy step was heard approaching the 
house. ey to las howe. Amne ran to seek the 
nega gy eddy, the turnip boy, or rather to compal 

attac y, not so cautious, open the door, 
without waiting either to make in ay or to receive a 
summons, and admitted a tall athletic stranger in a 
ee il great-coat, and with a formidable bludgeon in 
han “Have you come to tell me any news of my 
father ?” cried Sophy, filial apprehension mastering every 
other feeling of alarm. “ , if your name be Sophy 

the same, I suppose, that used to sneer at 


storm ; so I brought to, and towed him out of the snow- 
drift, and lent him a helping hand till we 


him to take a seat by the fire, while she warmed a jug of 
spiced elder wine for his refreshment. “I don't care if 
I do,” replied the stranger, “ as it is the first civil thing 
you have ever offered to do by me, Miss Sophy.” “ You 
speak as if we were old acquaintances, sir,” observed 
Sophy, turning an inquiring scrutiny upon her guest, who, 
doffing a large fur cap which he had hitherto worn, sa- 
luted with a profound bow, aceompanied with a cer- 
tain droll expression of countenance, which recalled to 
her mind a confused memory of events and scenes con- 
nected with the early drama of life. “ Robert Rowe !” 
she exclaimed ; “ can it really be you?” “ Robert Rowe, 
- the young seaman, throwing open his 
rough great-coat,and displaying asuit of naval blue; “when 
did you ever see ragged Robin in such rigging as this, and 
what should make you think of him after so many 
years are gone over both of our heads.” “I havet 
a great deal of Robert Rowe,” replied Sophy ; “and it 
sp: me great pleasure to see him once more returned to 
is old friends.” “Bless your sweet eyes, if I ery oes 
you were in earnest, ale I could tell you that 
tl it a deal about one Sophy Flaxman, and wondered 
whether the first thing she did when she saw me, after 
eight years’ absence, would be to sneer at a poor fellow 
again.” “T hope I understand my duty to my neighbour 
better than to act so foolishly, and, Robert, I am very 
glad to see you home again.” “ But, I say, Miss 
suppose I had come home without a penny in the locker, 
and my rigging as bad as it was when I slipped my cable 
and left all my messmates on the green in the lurch?” 
on your own account, Robert, and perhaps more so on 
my own, because I should have had the opportunity of 
making you some amends for my former unkindness.” 
« Thank ou, Miss Sophy, thank you very heartily for 
your will, but I'm very glad I am in no need of your 
charity any further than a cup of hot elder wine or so to 
drink your good health,” returned the young mariner, 
taking the cheering potation from the hand of his former 
adv with a merry glance. “And so you have left 
off sneering at your neighbours, Sophy?” continued he, 
after he had emptied the mug. “I should be sorry to boast 
of my reformation in that way too much,” retorted Sophy, 
with a sly smile, “ lest I should relapse into my former bad. 
practices.” “I wish you would just for once,” said 
“that I may be sure, that, for all your pretty words 
meek looks, you are the very same little vixen who used to 
be more than a mateh ne, “Not 
after the murder of my ey-cock, remember.” 
“ Ah, Sophy, that was well putin. But now ir will ac- 
knowledge that I am an honest fellow, when I tell you T 
have brought you home something to make amends to 
you for that loss,” “A green goose, I suppose ?” rejoined 


| 
ties that were permitted to her of conducing to the com- 
forts of her parent, and alleviating the distresses of some 
of her poor neighbours ; but for her assistance, the widow 
Rowe and her younger children must have gone into the 
workhouse. 
pe ragged ne’er-do-well called Robert Rowe, I believe 
can,” returned the stranger. “ Pray, tell me,” cried 
Sophy, “if he be safe, and where he is.” “ Why, the ol@ 
gentleman is safe enough, only a little bit disguised, I 
think you call it, in something that has got above board 
with him at the market table, and so he couldn’t manage 
to steer his horse on the right track, it seems, but was 
shipwrecked in a quicksand of snow, where he would 
have foundered if Thad not by good luck chanced to have 
been on my way towards this green, d'ye see, when I 
heard him singing out for help, and found him and his 
baskets rolling about among the snow like a ship ina 
| wet rigging began to freeze, and he was glad to get to the 
fire, while I seudded it by 
his desire, for fear you should be scared by the horse 
coming home without the old lad.” ‘ 
Sophy was very glad to hear the matter was no worse, 
and after returning her grateful thanks to the young sea~ 
‘wept. | man for the service he had rendered her father, requested 
Sophy went home sorrowful and self-accused that 
day. She wished she had not been quite so hard- 
hearted as to go on sneering at Robert after he had | 
#0,” replied the mother, “ but it is the first time I ever 
heard any one speak against my poor Robert; he was the 
kindest-hearted best-natured boy that ever I knew, and 
Ye . 
| 
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oo a laughing glance upon her former foe. 
with a loving look, but a beau- 
tiful Poll t, that can sing a dozen tunes, and ask you 
how you do—that is, if the young uns at mother’s cottage 
don’t stop her pipes before you see her.” “Then you have 
seen your poor mother?” The young mariner blushed. 
“It's all your fault if I have not,” said he. “ Mine?” 
exclaimed Sophy. “ Yes, for making me so happy with 


*pren- 
ded 
cage is perched at the top of the load, with a bi 
thrown over all, so I hope she'll take no hurt.” 
_ Here the entrance of y's father, quite sobered, and 
greatly ashamed of the circumstance that had led to the 
accident, put an end to the conversation ; and Robert 
Rowe, after shaking hands with the farmer, and receiving 
the delighted greetings of little Anne, whom Sophy sum- 
moned to high opin wished all 
ies good night, parted in high spirits. 
PeThe next day he a the promised token of his re- 
membrance to Sophy man, and received a general 
invitation from the farmer “to come as often as he pleased 
to see him and his old friend Sophy.” Robert cast one 
of his droll glances at the damsel at this, and received a 
ng smile in reply, with something like an attempt 
at one of those comical pursing up of lips and nostrils 
which her young neighbour was wont to take so deeply 
to heart. 

“ Ah, 4 y, that was the making of my for- 
tune,” plo oy his head at her. “ If you had 
not taken it into your saucy little head to sneer at me 
so scornfully, I should have been keeping farmer Mill's 
swine to this day, or tilling the land like another Cain, 
instead of going into the world to seek for better fortune 
than the grinding lot of poverty to which I was born. 
am now, through patience, perseverance, and some de- 
termination, the captain of a South Sea vessel, and the 
next voyage will make me rich enough, if it please God 
to me as he has done, to stock a farm, and may- 
come good girl to wait so long for 
me, to a wife and settle myself happily among my 
old friends for life.” 

Sophy Flaxman felt thoroughly ashamed of blushing 
in reply to this declaration of Mr Rowe's intentions, 
especially as he did not think proper to point his allusion 
more explicitly to her than by one of his droll looks ; and 
he actually made the projected voyage without a more 
ex] acknowledgment of the state of his affections. 
Sophy consoled herself as well as she could for his depar- 
ture, in the active performance of her duties. I will not 
take upon me to say that she regarded the green parrot in 
the light of a pledge of his love, but it certainly was a great 
pet with her and little Anne, who was now so indispen- 
sable to her as a help in the house, that she declared “ it 
was impossible to part with her.” Two long years at last 
wore away,and then—who does not anticipate the sequel ? 
—Robert Rowe returned, if not a rich man, yet rich 
enough to maintain his mother comfortably, as well as his 
wife; and finding Sopliy Flaxman loved him well enough 
to forgive the trial he had made of the strength of her 
affection, he ded her to b his bride. They 
now occupy the finest dairy farm on Bird's-eye Green. 


THE NEW MEDICAL DOCTRINE OF 
HOM@OPATHY. 

Sauvet Hannemany, the founder of the Homeopa- 
thic System of Medicine, was born at Meissen, in 
Saxony, in the year 1755, He showed an early pre- 
dilection for the natural sciences, and went succes- 
sively to the universities of Leipsic and Esleingen, at 
the latter of which he took his medical degree in 1779. 
Both before and after this period, he was an ardent 
student of his profession, and in the course of these 
studies was struck with the total want of any simple 
or plain rules for the cure of disease in the human 
frame. The result of his reflections was the invention 
of a new art of healing, which he called Homeopathy 
(sometimes spelt Homéopathy), from two Greek words 
homoion pathos, signifying “ similarity of affection,” 
because his curative process was founded on “ resem- 
blances,” or upon the proposition that “ every disease 
is curable by such medicines as would produce in a 
healthy person symptoms similar to those which cha- 
racterise the given disease.” To make this more fully 
understood, it is necessary to inform the general reader 
that an opposite doctrine had long been extensively 
acted on in medicine. “Contraries are cured by con- 
traries” (contraria conétrariis curantur), was a maxim 
of established authority, and, indeed, is the basis of 
the ordinary medical practice of this day. According 
to this view, when over-excitement exists in the sys- 
tem, the remedy applied should have a depressing 
effect ; when debility exists, the energies of the system 
should be roused ; or (carrying the doctrine of contra- 
ries farther) when a malady of a peculiar character is 
to be combated, the best mode of obtaining a cure will 
be to produce in the system an artificial action alto- 
gether differing in character from the natural malady. 

How much at variance with these seemingly rational 
views was the doctrine of Hahnemann, that “ every 
' disease ia curable by such medicines as would produce. 


in a healthy person symptoms similar to those which 
characterise the given disease!” And yet it had been 
known long before Hahnemann’s time, that certain 
medicinal substances, which had the power of produc- 
ing in the healthy body a particular train of symptoms, 
actually did cure diseases marked by symptoms of the 
very same character. Peruvian bark, for example, 
had been observed to bring on symptoms of the very 
disorder—ague, to wit—on which it acts with a specific 
curative effect. Sulphur and mercury have been found 
to exhibit the same remarkable peculiarity. Now, the 
fact that these are among the few remedial substances 
which act with such certainty as to merit the name of 
specific cures for the disorders to which they are prin- 
cipally applied, led Hahnemann first to think that there 
must be some hitherto unobserved law in operation 
here, and, finally, to promulgate the axiom, similia 
similibus curantur (the meaning of which is precisely 
the reverse of contraria contrariis), as the great fun- 
damental rule upon which the treatment of disease 
should be founded. 

As soon as he had reached this conviction, Hahne- 
mann employed himself diligently in searching out, 
amid the records of medical knowledge, cases of a cha- 
racter similar to those now mentioned, in support of 
his views. Among the cases of this kind which he 
cites in his great work, may be mentioned that of the 
epidemic called the sweating-sickness, which raged 
in England in 1485, and which proved most destruc- 
tive until the use of sweating (sudorific) remedies was 
resorted to. A great many instances of the like na- 
ture were collected by Hahnemann, and at the close 
of his notice of them, he triumphantly says, “ Yes, 
there were, from time to time, physicians who sur- 
mised the important truth, that medicines healed dis- 
ease only through their fitness for exciting analogous 
symptoms,” 

Having established, in his own opinion, the truth of 
the homeopathic principle by his collection of corro- 
borative proofs, Hahnemann next endeavours to ex- 
plain the manner in which the principle operates. The 
Edinburgh Review, in an able article on the subject, 
gives this abstract of Hahnemann’s explanation :— 
‘“* Every sickness is a mere disturbance of the vital 
powers, cognoscible by evident symptoms; and must, 
by the adhibition of proper medicines, be converted 
into a similar, but more energetic artificial sickness, 
which will displace the former natural affection ; and, 
yielding in its turn to the vital power, will leave the 
bodily functions restored to their original integrity.” 
This expulsion of the natural by the artificial disease 
rests entirely upon the similarity of the two; for 
though dissimilar diseases may co-exist in the body, 
two diseases, similar in their symptoms, though dif- 
ferent in their origin, annihilate each other ; or rather, 
the weaker gives way to the stronger—which, being 
artificial, ceases in turn to exist when the means that 
produced it are no longer brought into action. Hahne- 
mann also held that the true nature of every disease 
is unknown to us, and he therefore despised all at- 
tempts to classify diseases. They were, according to 
him, only revealed to our senses by certain symptoms; 
attack and eradicate these symptoms, and the disease 
is gone, And this, of course, was to be effected only 
by medicines that can produce similar and more ener- 
getic symptoms, 

It must be obvious from what has been said, that, in 
order to practise the medical art homeeopathically, a 
thorough and profound acquaintance with the effects 
of medicinal substances on the frame of man in health 
was essentially necessary. With the view of supply- 
ing homeopathic practitioners with data upon this sub- 
ject, Hahnemann, and the many disciples, who, in 
spite of persecution and ridicule, adopted his doctrines, 
laboured earnestly and incessantly for a great length 
of time to observe and record the effects of medicinal 
agents upon themselves. Their own bodies were the 
subject of their experiments, and the result was, that 
every important medicinal substance appeared in their 
works with a prodigious list of symptoms appended 
to it. One vegetable article alone, nuz vomica, had a 
tail of two thousand symptoms, and phosphorus, in 
Hahnemann’s book called the “‘ Organon,” has twen- 
ty-four pages devoted to the enumeration of the ef- 
fects produced by it on the bodies of the experi- 
menting homeopathists. This accurate examination 
of the qualities of medicinal substances led to the es- 
tablishment by Hahnemann of a second fundamental 
homeopathic principle, which must excite more uni- 
versal surprise than the first. “ He maintained (says 
Dr Millingen, in his Medical Experience) that medi- 


cinal substances, to prove efficacious, should be admi- 
nistered in an attenuated and diluted State, carried te 
such an extent as to become infinite in their division, 
and not even ponderable in their substance.” The 
necessity of small doses was in the first instance de 
duced from the fact, that, in the treatment of a disease, 
medicines calculated to produce effects similar to the 
disease are to be used, and that therefore a very small 
quantity of medicine will be adequate to act upon an 
organisation already prepared. This may have beem 
the original ground for the exhibition of small 

but, in the end, Hahnemann seems to have become 
convinced that the minute division of medicinal agents, 
so far from diminishing, actually increases their strength 
and potency. To such a length has this notion been 
carried, that one millionth part of a grain is a common 
homeeopathic dose, but the reduction not infrequently 
proceeds to the billionth, trillionth, and even to the 
decillionth, part of a grain! The mode of preparing 
these doses, we are told, is by taking a grain of the 
substance to be used—sulphur for example—and rub- 
bing it up in a mortar, for the space of an hour, 
along with ninety-nine grains of sugar of milk. One 
grain of this triturated mixture is then taken out, and 
triturated, for another hour, with other ninety-nine 
grains of sugar of milk. Andsoon. The third tri- 
turation will bring the proportion to one millionth, 
Small sugar pellets are the favourite form in which the 
doses are usually given. All this looks so absurd, 
and so completely at variance with common 
rience, that we profess our inability to give it any 
credence, 

After those homeopathic principles now described 
had been before the continental world for more than 
twenty years, Hahnemann came forward with the ad- 
ditional averment that there are certain constitutional 
disorders to which man has ever been subject, and out 
of which almost all diseases arise, modified into a 
thousand forms by circumstances. It is impossible for 
us to enter fully into this part of the homeopathic doc- 
trine, which the inventor imagined to be scarcely less 
important than his previous discoveries. 

Unfortunately, the testimonies of the success of the 
homeopathic mode of practice which have come under 
our notice, do not refer to cases which we have any 
means for substantiating, and no proofs are advanced 
of the cures not being effected as much by the influence 
of imagination as by the force of the medicines which 
were administered. In the article referred to in the 
Edinburgh Review, the writer states a number of cases 
of homeopathic cures, some of which fell under hig 
own observation, while others were reported to him by 
persons of unquestionable veracity. Thus, at Senf- 
tenberg, a Bohemian town, a bloody flux, that had 
raged among the population with most destructive 
effects, and had resisted all the ordinary arts of medi- 
cine, was put a stop to at once by the homeeopathie 
prescriptions, resorted to in sheer despair. A Bohee 
mian huntsman, brought so near to his grave, by in- 
flammation of the throat, as to have received extreme 
unction, received, as a last resort, a few of the ho- 
meeopathic pellets, and in two days was out shooting 
in the forests. A gentleman afflicted with lepra (de- 
clared incurable) was restored to perfect health by 
the same mode of treatment. Cases of croup, of braine 
fever, of inveterate stomach complaints, are also men- 
tioned in the Review as having been cured by the 
homeopathic treatment, and Dr Millingen, who 
tried the homeopathic medicines in his own prac- 
tice, mentions that he had a patient labouring under 
a complaint for which the homeopathists held forth 
the medicine called nux vomica (in fractional doses) 
to be an infallible remedy. Telling the patient that 
she was receiving a dose of calomel, the doctor gave 
her a homeopathic pellet'-at night. “On calling 
on her (with a friend) on the following morning, we 
did not expect that the slightest effect could have been 
produced by this atomic dose, when, to our surprise, 
the patient told us that she had passed a miserable 
night, and described to us most minutely all the 
symptoms that usually follow the exhibition of alarge 
dose of nux vomica.””’ The case was not cured, but 
the operation of the medicine was unquestionable. In 
other cases, however, Dr Millingen not only found 
the homeopathic doses to operate, but effected com- 
plete cures by them, Ina case where a blow had been 
received on the head, and where the abstraction of 
blood was afterwards found to be occasionally neces- 
sary and seemingly indispensable, Dr Millingea tried 
the “ bleeding globules” (as the homeopathic remedy 
for such a state of things is called), and a complete 
relief was effected. Venesection was never again re- 
quired, the bleeding globules producing precisely the 
same benefit as the abstraction of blood used to do. 
In cases of sore throat, hectic fever, obstinate head~- 


aches, &c., the fractional medicines of the hommopa~ 


you that I could not make up my ; to : 
and leave such a snug port. You must know I came by 
the Serapeton mail, which should have got in at twelve, 
but the deep snows have put us all aback, and we did 
not make our moorings at the Scrapeton Angel till past : 
at night; and then I hired a horse and cart, and 
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thists were also used by Dr Millingen with perfect 


success, 

We cannot do better than close this sketch with 
Dr Millingen’s concluding remark, that though much 
of the homeopathic doctrine be wild and untenable, and 
therefore “ may not overthrow the established systems 
(if any one system can be called established), yet its 
study and application bid fair to operate an important 
revolution in medicine” —inas far as the introduction of 
small doses, when compared at least with the quantities 
formerly prescribed, is concerned. This is the opinion 
of an intelligent and impartial physician, and one who 
has not formed an opinion without careful personal 
inquiry. Half the medical men of the continent of 
Europe have arrived at similar conclusions, and this 
in itself ought to induce us not hastily to despise the 
labours of Hahnemann. It cannot be expected, how- 
ever, that we should give any decided opinion of our 
own on such a subject, seeing that we have only in- 
quired into its history for the purpose of making our 
readers in some degree acquainted with it, and have 
not any professional knowledge or experience to en- 
able us to form a judgment of the soundness of the 
system. 


ADMIRAL BYNG. 
Joun Byrne, born in 1704, was the fourth son of a 
very distinguished naval officer, who, in consequence 
. of his services, rose from being a private gentleman in 
Kent, to the title of Viscount Torrington, which he 
transmitted to his descendants. The subject of this 
memoir, entering the navy at the age of thirteen, was 
promoted through various steps till he reached the 
high rank of admiral of the blue. In 1742, he was 
appointed and acted for a time as governor of New- 
foundland ; a few years later, he commanded a fleet 
in concert with the military measures by which the 
rebellion was put down in Scotland. No brilliant 
transaction is recorded as having graced his life, but 
his whole career was that of a respectable officer. In 
1755, Lord Anson gave a strong testimonial to his 
merits, recommending him for an important service 
as one whose head and heart would never fail him. 
When the seven years’ war with France broke out, 
one of the first moves of that power against Britain 
was to send a powerful expedition to take possession 
of Minorca, The English ministry, headed at that 
time by the Duke of Newcastle, had intelligence of 
this design of France, and they prepared a fleet to sail 
to the island, with a view to saving it, as also to pro- 
tect Gibraltar, giving the command of the enterprise 
to Admiral Byng. But this fleet was prepared too 
late, and, when it was prepared, it was too weak for 
the purpose. Thirteen vessels of the line and five 
frigates, all in very bad order, and destitute of several 
accompaniments required in such an expedition, formed 
the fleet entrusted to Byng, and by various delays, 
entirely chargeable to the ministry, he was not enabled 
to sail from St Helen’s till the 6th of April (1756), 
being only four days before the French government 
dispatched from Toulon ah armament of fifteen or 
sixteen thousand men, for the purpose of taking pos- 
session of the island. It was of course impossible 
for Byng to save Minorca. Excepting the Fort St 
Philip, which contained a garrison, the island was 
taken possession of without resistance, on the 18th of 
April, being only twelve days after Byng had set sail. 
Calms and contrary winds made the voyage of the 
English fleet to Gibraltar twenty-eight days, by which 
time the primary object of the expedition was defeated. 
The foulness of the ships, the want of proper means of 
repairing them, and the difficulty of getting proper 
supplies of water, caused a further delay at Gibraltar, 
where Byng asked for a small re-inforcement from the 
garrison, but was refused by the governor, General 
Fowke, for which Fowke was afterwards tried by 
a court-martial and condemned. He then proceeded 
to Minorca, and had arrived within three miles of 
Fort St Philip, and was preparing to open a com- 
munication with the besieged garrison, when the 
French fleet approached, consisting of twelve ships 
of the line and five frigates. Next day, May 20, 
the two fleets approached and commenced action, but 
in a partial manner, and at too great a distance to 
do each other much injury. One English vessel, the 
Intrepid, having its foremast shot away, became an 
impediment to some of the other vessels (including the 
admiral’s) in closing, and before the difficulty was 
overcome, the French withdrew, being already satisfied 
with the damage they had done to the English vessels. 
The English admiral took every necessary measure, 
as far as can be ascertained, for following and render- 
ing the action decisive ; but the French vessels, being 
in much better condition for sailing, rendered this 
purpose ineffectual, 


On the ensuing day, the French fleet had disap- 
Admiral Byng might then have approached 
Fort St Philip, and thrown succours into it; but, in 
a council of war which he called, it was determined, 
without a dissentient voice, that it would be better to 
return in order to protect Gibraltar, and leave the 
smaller fortress to the fate which seemed inevitable. In 
an account of the transactions up to this period, which 
Byng dispatched to the government at home, he de- 
clares, that, in his present condition, it was impossibl 
for him to relieve Fort St Philip. He mentions the 
great inferiority of his ships to those of the eer 
and that they had the further advantage of being able 
to refit in Minorca. He expresses a hope, that he 
should find means of refitting in Gibraltar, and a de- 
termination, as soon as he should have done so, to seek 
the enemy again ; but he concludes with an earnest call 
for a reinforcement, especially as four additional ships 
were about to sail from Toulon to increase the force 
of the enemy. Perhaps this line of conduct was not 
such as a man of the daring character of Nelson would 
have assumed, and betrays a degree of calculation 
rather more than is strictly honourable to the leader 
of a military or naval enterprise, seeing that, in such 
affairs, the most rash measures are often attended 
with a success denied to the most prudent; if the un- 
fortunate admiral thus failed in duty, there is not 
the less certainty that it was for other reasons that he 
suffered. 

The taking of Minorca had already occasioned a 
bitter feeling in England, which nothing, perhaps, but 
a decisive victory over the French fleet, could have 
softened. 
such an action as that just described, could not fail to 
excite much disappointment. The disposition to blame 
Byng was taken advantage of by the ministry to cover 
their own fault, which it was thought would other- 
wise cost them their places. They had the meanness 
to publish a copy of his letter, garbled in such a man- 
ner as to suit their purpose, taking out all the passages 
which alluded to the inferiority of his force, the da- 
mage done to his fleet, his purpose in going back to 
Gibraltar, and causing the whole to bear an appear- 
ance of imbecility and obscurity in the highest degree 
unfavourable to the writer. To such minutia did 
they descend in this paltry work, that, from the last 
sentence, a single word was omitted in order to misre- 
present the writer, being that here marked in italics— 
** Tl am making the best of my way to cover Gibraltar, 
&c.”"—by which, it will be observed, Byng was made 
to appear as simply making a retreat, instead of pur- 
suing a particular line of policy which he and his 
council of war had thought the most advisable in the 
circumstances. They at the same time sent out a new 
commander, the celebrated Hawke, to supersede him 
at Gibraltar, and order his return. He had no sooner 
landed at Portsmouth than he was placed under ar- 
rest, with a view to his being tried by a court-martial. 
It may here be noted, that the public feeling against 
Byng was fomented by intelligence of the surrender 
of Fort St Philip, on the 27th of June, after a gallant 
defence of two months, under circumstances involving 
great hardship and mortality to the garrison. 

Addresses poured in from all — of the country, 
demanding a vengeance which the ministry were but 
too willing to inflict. The strongest and most dicta- 
torial was from the city of London, to which the 
trembling cabinet persuaded the king to pledge his 
royal word, that he would save no delinquent from 
justice. Whena a from the city waited on 
the Duke of Newcastle to urge punishment, that noble- 
man, with an indelicacy so gross as to be now scarce 
credible, blurted out, “Oh! indeed he shall be tried 
immediately ; he shall be hanged directly.” The more 
to inflame the mob against him, he was conveyed under 
a strict guard to Greenwich, and placed there under 
the charge of Admiral Townshend, a dependent of the 
ministry, who treated him so harshly that he com- 
agp but complained in vain, to the Admiralty. 

is general behaviour, nevertheless, was cheerfully 
firm and unconcerned. Having notice of his trial, he 
summoned a variety of witnesses in his defence, amongst 
the rest a captain of his fleet noted for speaking un- 
favourably of his conduct—a circumstance which cer- 
tainly argues any thing but a consciousness of guilt. 
The trial took place at Portsmouth before thirteen 
judges, four of whom were admirals, and it lasted seve- 
ral days, Notwithstanding the eagerness of the minis- 
try to criminate him, no evidence of misconduct or 
cowardice was adduced: his own witnesses, on the 
contrary, testified to his coolness in circum- 
stances of personal danger. On a candid review of 
the whole trial, an impartial judge of the present day 
could only say that the delinquencies charged against 
the admiral were rather matters of opinion than posi- 
tive acts: some men might have ventured more, both 
in throwing succours into Fort St Philip, and in seek- 
ing out the enemy’s fleet ; but though such a course 
might, 4 extraordinary good fortune, have had a 
serviceable result, it appears infinitely more likely that 
it would have led to the loss of the feet. The court, 
while apparently sensible of all this, were yet unable 
to give a verdict of acquittal. They seem to have at- 
tempted to steer a middle course between justice and 
the desire of satisfying popular clamour. Byng’s case 
was found to fall under a certain article mp act of 
parliament, which prescribes death to every person, 
who, through cowardice, ligence, or disaffection, 
shall, in time of action, withdraw, or keep back, op 


In these circumstances, the intelligence of 


not come into fight, or shall not do his utmost to take 
or destroy every ship which it shall be his duty to en- 
gage ; and they sentenced him to death accordingly ; 
* but (so concluded the verdict), as it doth not appear 
to the court that it was either through cowardice or 
disaffection, that he acted in the way he did, they do 
unanimously recommend him to mercy.” They fur- 
ther sent a letter to the Admiralty, enforcing their 
recommendation, and explaining their sentence as given 
under a rigid interpretation of a very strict act, while 
they faithfully believed that Admiral Byng had only 
been guilty of an error of judgment. 

The ministry, however, had determined to make 
Byng their victim. An order was sent for the execu- 
tion of the sentence on the 28th of February (1757). 
When the judges found that their recommendation was 
not listened to, some of them became very uneasy, and 
petitioned to be released by act of parliament from the 
obligations of their oaths, “ in order that they might 
be able to disclose something relative to the sentence, 
which greatly affected their consciences, and which it 
was necessary to disclose in order to do justice to Ad- 
miral Byng.”” He was consequently respited for a 
fortnight, till the 14th of March, and a bill for this 

urpose was brought into the Commons, and passed, 
on was rejected in the House of Lords, 

The fatal morning arrived, but was by no means 
met by the admiral with reluctance, The whole tenor 
of his behaviour had been cheerful, steady, dignified, 
sensible. While he felt like a victim, he acted like a 
hero. Indeed, he was the only man whom his enemies 
had had no power to bend to their purposes. He al- 
ways received with indignation any proposal from his 
friends of practising an escape; an advantage he 
scorned to lend to clamour. Of his fate he talked with 
indifference, and neither shunned to hear the requi- 
site dispositions, nor affected parade in them. A few 
days before, one of his friends standing by him, said, 
* Which of us is tallest?” He replied, ‘ Why this ce- 
remony ? I know what it means; let man come 
and measure me for my coffin.’ He said, that, being 
acquitted of cowardice, and being persuaded on the 
coolest reflection that he had acted for the best, and 
should act so again, he was not unwilling to suffer. 
For the last fortnight he constantly declared that he 
would not suffer a handkerchief over his face, that it 
might be seen whether he betrayed the least symptom 
of fear ; and when the minute arrived, adhered to his 
purpose. He took an easy leave of his friends, de- 
tained the officers not a moment, went directly to the 
deck, and placed himself in a chair with neither cere- 
mony nor lightness. Some of the more humane officers 
represented to him, that his face being uncovered, 
might throw reluctance into the executioners, and 
besought him to suffer a handkerchief. He replied 
with the same unconcern, ‘ If it will frighten them, 
let it be done: they would not frighten me.’ His eyes 
were bound; they shot, and he fell at once.” 

Just before his execution, which took place at Ports- 
mouth, on board the Monarque, Byng gave the fol- 
as paper to the marshal of the court of Admi- 
ralty :— 

“A few moments will now deliver me from the 
virulent persecutions, and frustrate the further malice, 
of my enemies. Nor need I envy them a life subject 
to the sensations my injuries and the injustice done 
me must create, an em 1 am justice will be done 
to my reputation hereafter, The manner and cause 
of raising and keeping up the popular clamour and 
prejudice against me will be seen through; I shall be 
considered (as I now perceive myself) a victim destined 
to divert the indignation and resentment of an injured 
and deluded people from the proper objects. My ene- 
mies themselves must now think me innocent. Happy 
for me, at this my last moment, that I know my own 
innocence, and am conscious that no part of my coun- 
try’s misfortunes can be owing to me. I heartily 
wish the shedding my blood may contribute to the 
happiness and service of my country; but cannot re- 
sign my just claim to a faithful ye AB of my duty 
according to the best of my judgment, and the utmost 
exertion of my ability for his majesty’s honour, and 
my country’s service. I am sorry that my endeavours 
were not attended with more success, and that the ar- 
mament under my command proved too weak to suc- 
ceed in an expedition of such moment, 

Truth has prevailed over calumny and falsehood, 
and justice has wiped off the ignominious stain of m 
supposed want of personal courage or disaffection. 
My heart acquits me of these crimes. But who can 
be presumptuously sure of his own judgment ? If my 
crime is an error in judgment, or differing in opinion 
from my judges, and if yet the error in judgment 
should be on their side, boa forgive them, as I do; 
and may the distress of their minds, and uneasiness of 
their consciences, which in justice to me they have 
represented, be relieved and subside, as my resentment 
has done.—The Supreme Judge sees all hearts and 
motives, and to him I must submit the justice of my 
cause.—J. Byrne.” 

Amongst the circumstances pointed out by Byng’s 
friends in his favour, was the respectful opinion enter- 
tained of him by the national enemy. M. Voltaire 
interested himself much in behalf of the unfortunate 
admiral, and transmitted to him a letter which he had 
received from the Marshal Duc de Richlieu, contain- 
ing the following passages :—“ I am very sensibly con> 
cerned for Admiral Byng. I do assure you, whatever 
I have seen or of him does him bn 
There is nothing against him but his being worsted. 
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The strength of the two fleets was at least equal ; the 
English had thirteen ships, and we twelve much betier 
equipped and much cleaner. Fortune, that presides 
over all battles, and especially those fought at sea, 
was more favourable to us than our adversaries, by 
sending our balls into their ships with greater execu- 
tion. I am persuaded, and it is the generally received 

inion, that if the English had obstinately continued 
the engagement, their whole fleet would have been 
destroyed.” Voltaire afterwards introduced into his 
novel of Candide a bitter witticism respecting this 
murder of one of their officers by the English, which 
>: said was pour encourager les autres, to encourage 
the rest. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
THE JERUSALEM COFFEEHOUSE STOVE. 

Public interest has lately been a good deal excited re- 
specting this new stove, in consequence of the myste- 
rious style in which its pretensions were put forward 
through the medium of the newspapers. The nature 
of the process employed, and the general character and 
tendency of the invention, have at length been divulged 
at a meeting of the Westminster Medical Society, and 
by a report which M. Gay-Lussac has presented to 
the French Academy. According to a report of the 
proceedings of the society, which we find in our ex- 
cellent contemporary the Atheneum, charcoal is the 
basis, if not the sole constituent, of the combustible 
employed, the only other ingredient which could be 
detected (besides common water) being a small admix- 
ture of alkaline carbonate, for the purpose of absorbing 
the carbonic acid gas which the charcoal generates in 
burning, and which is so detrimental to animal life. 

The stove in which this combustible is placed, con- 
sists, essentially, of a cylinder, sometimes iron, some- 
times copper, more or less elongated, standing on feet, 
having an inverted, hollow, truncated, brass cone 
fastened into the bottom. The broad part of the 
cone being upwards, is not pierced with holes; but 
the lower sloping part is perforated by numerous 
small apertures, by which the external air enters, 
and keeps up the combustion, ‘ The cylinder, at 
the top, is provided with a close-fitting lid, or cover, 
having in its centre an adjustable opening, which 
can be left entirely open, partially, or quite closed ; 
by which means the exit of the air is regulated 
—anvd hence the rate of combustion. This cylin- 
der is sometimes surrounded by a second, leaving a 
considerable space between, by which direct contact 
of external objects with the hotter internal cylinder is 
prevented, and accidents avoided. To put it in ac- 
tion, a small quantity of the fuel is made red hot in a 
sort of grated pan, which accompanies the machines, 
This fuel being placed in the inside, at the bottom of 
the cylinder, around the hollow cone, the rest of the 
cylinder is filled up with cold fuel, the cover put in 
its place, and the vent left quite open till the combus- 
tion is fairly established, when it may be more or less 
closed at pleasure. By this contrivance, the combus- 
tion of the fuel goes on slowly all around the brass 
cone at the bottom ; and, as this is consumed, the upper 
portion gradually falls to occupy its place—hence re- 
quiring feeding only at long intervals, depending on 
the height of the cylinder, and rate of combustion, 
The air passes through the mass of charcoal so gra- 
dually, that it does not carry any dust with it; and, 
by the contrivance of the cone, no ash falls out below, 
nor do the air-holes ever become stopped up.” 

Professor Everitt reported a series of experiments 
on the hot air which issues from the stove, and it 
would appear that this in no respect differs from the 
well-known vitious air produced by a pan of ordinary 
charcoal. A light it was instantly 
extinguished. Even when it was mixed up with two 


— of common air for one, this result took place. A 
rd introduced into it died in less than half a minute, 
and one introduced into a mixture of sixty cubic inches 
of the stove air with an equal portion of common air, 
died in less than three minutes. “Hence,” Mr Eve- 
ritt observes, “‘ we may conclude that aii the air which 
passes through these boxes is entirely deprived of its 
oxygen or vital part, this being replaced by a similar 
bulk of carbonic acid gas.” This gentleman calculates 
that a box 19 inches high and 63 in diameter must 
generate above 180 cubic feet of that fatal gas in 
twenty-four hours, so that, with one in the room be- 
side us, we should be in exactly the same circumstances 
as if we were in the company of eight full-grown 


persons, 

M. Gay-Lussac announces that charcoal appears to 
him to be the sole material of combustion, for he found 
only one four-thousandth part of carbonate of potash 
in the quantity which he inspected, being only what 
is naturally in the while the air produced 
differed in no respect from that which emanates from 
a common charcoal fire. Mr Everitt seems to be of 
opinion that the stove gives no advantage in point of 
—— over the ordinary modes of heating by char- 
coal; M. Gay-Lussac, on the contrary, acknowledges 


an economy in the principle, but says it would be 
gained at the expense of vitiating the air of the apart- 
ment, and of endangering the lives of incautious per- 


sons, 

As far, therefore, as we can place confidence in the 
authority of these two eminent chemists, the Jerusalem 
Coffeehouse Stove would appear to be a dangerous 
and inexpedient engine. 

EDUCATION OF GOVERNESSES. 

The adoption of a profession is, in almost all cases, 
governed by a consideration of natural qualifications 
in the individual, and considerable labour is necessary 
in order, even with the most appropriate natural qua- 
lifications, to acquire the requisite knowledge and 
skill. The profession of female private teachers is 


until it is conducted in large normal schools scattered 
throughout the empire, and until tests of efficiency 
are looked for in the shape of diplomas from those 
seminaries, equal in rigour to those which at present 
constitute the members of the medical and clerical 
professions, 


EMIGRATION TO NEW SOUTH WALES. 
EXPERIENCES OF A SETTLER. 

THE class of persons to whom New South Wales is 

peculiarly well adapted as a place of settlement, are 

those belonging to the middle ranks of society—indivi- 

duals who are in uneasy circumstances, or whose pro-~ 

spects are not very cheering, yet who still possess 


nearly singular, in external and accidental circum- 
stances being the cause of its being adopted, while 
natural qualification may or may not be present, just 
as it happens. No person of liberal feeling would 
bring forward this as a charge against a body of fe- 
males, in general highly respectable, and whose labours 
take their rise for the most part in misfortune. But 
it certainly furnishes a powerful reason why peculiar 
efforts should be made to improve the acquired quali- 
fications of those females. 

The means which even a clever young lady possesses, 
of fitting herself for the situation of a governess, are 
remarkably defective. She may have herself received 
what is called a good education; that is, she may 
have studied as a pupil under a certain range of mas- 
ters, so as to know something of English and various 
other modern languages, a little of geography and 
history, and to be able to draw and play the piano- 
forte—with taste, if naturally so gifted, or mechani- 
cally, if indebted for the accomplishment only to prac- 
tice. But for the means of communicating her own 
acquirements to others—for, in short, the art of teach- 
ing—she is left entirely to her own resources. Thus, 
themselves defectively educated, perhaps not possessed 
of much natural ability, and, whether able or not, 
altogether unskilled in the principles of the art which 
they profess, it is not surprising that these young per- 
sons often fail to give that satisfaction to their em- 
ployers which is necessary for their own comfort, and 
desirable for so many other still more powerful reasons, 

It is very likely, turned as so many intelligent minds 
are at present to the subject of education, that this evil, 
and also devices for remedying it, may have been re- 
flected on by various individuals, and that, in some 
places, an effort may have actually been made to esta- 
blish normal schools, or something of the kind, for 
young governesses. Such efforts we hold to be so 
extremely meritorious, even when imperfect and in- 
adequate, that we mention with pleasure one which has 
been made in our own city by Mr Graham, a master 
in the well-known Circus-Place School. Did we know 
of others, we should have equal pleasure in noticing 
them; but, in the meantime, knowing only of Mr 
Graham’s, we shall state what he has done, in the hope 
that his example may be followed by others, and that 
ultimately such detached efforts may merge into a 
os system on a scale worthy of the object in view. 

r Graham holds, twice a-week, a private class of 
young female teachers, of whom about twelve usuall 
attend. With a class-book in his hand, of which 
of the young ladies also has a copy before her, he, 
after selecting a lesson, goes through the whole routine 
of the intellectual mode of teaching on that lesson, 
putting the questions and answering them, exactly as 
if he were exercising one of his ordinary pupils. As 
usual, these questions and their answers involve a vast 
amount of information in natural philosophy, geo- 
graphy, history, and the roots of the language, so that 
the young ladies acquire general knowledge, as well 
as the art of their profession. After the exercises on 
each sentence, he calls on some one of the young ladies 
to go through the same routine, selecting a different 
lady everytime, At the same time, he is perpetually 
introducing remarks on the modes and plans adopted 
by different masters for accomplishing particular ends 
in teaching. The system might be described as lec- 
tures on teaching, with appropriate exercises for the 
learners. It is obviously defective, in as far as it is 
after all only a description of the art of teaching, and 
not its practice; but Mr Graham nevertheless deserves 
much praise both for the enlightened enterprise of 
mind which has led him to the task, and for the manner 
in which he executes it. The introduction of a few 
young female children from one of the schools in which 
the intellectual and object modes of teaching are prac- 
tised, would make the system complete. 

We have no doubt that the young ladies thus taught 
must prove worthy of a half higher salary than others, 
and ultimately they will obtain this reward of 
their superior exertions. It would be easy, we conceive, 
for other teachers in large towns, who practise improved 
modes of instruction, to hold classes similar to of 
Mr Graham, or with the improvement which we take 
leave to point out. But those who have given atten- 
tion to the “oy will probably agree with us in 
thinking that education of young teachers, of 
whichever sex, will never be upon an efficient footing, 


thing, which will not only carry them to their 
new locality, but set them fairly a-going there on their 
proposed new line of industry. In this class may be 
included persons engaged either in trading or rural 
pursuits, retired military aud naval officers in middle 
life, and young men possessing moderate patrimonies, 
which they see little chance of laying out to advantage 
in Britain. The lowest amount of capital which any 
single family should land with in the colony, with a 
view to cattle-rearing and sheep-farming—the para- 
mount object of pursuit—is stated to be L.500. If 
L.1000, or as much as L.1500 or L.2000, can be em- 
barked, so much the better ; still, the success is merely 
a matter of time; for the small capitalist, in the long 
run, may be as far forward as his more wealthy com- 
petitor. 

Mr Cunningham, in his work, “ Two Years in New 
South Wales” (1827), advises emigrants with small 
capitals to unite in forming a settlement. “ Three in- 
dividuals (says he, p. 143, vol. ii.) arriving in the co- 
lony with L.400 each, mustering thus a capital among 
them of L.1200, would do a fourth more at least with 
this sum, than a single individual possessing such a 
capital of L.1200 could, besides placing themselves in 
comfort in one-third of the time, and saving eventually 
a large sum by the proceeding. Having myself expe- 
rienced the benefit of this plan, I can speak with 
greater confidence of its merits. In fact, in this way 
emigration may be successfully practised by large 
bodies of individuals possessing small capitals, who 
could not at all attempt it single-handed. Six indivi- 
duals, for instance, with L.100 each in their pockets 
on arrival, willing and able to work, might soon form 
a comfortable asylum for themselves ; and even if they 
landed with L.50 a-piece, might start decently. The 
requisites here are integrity, the preservation of a good 
understanding among themselves, and a sufficiency of 
land, at no great distance one from the other, fit for 
farming purposes,”’ This hint is worthy of the atten- 
tion of persons inclining to emigrate, for, besides the 
advantages which may arise from an union of efforts, 
or the interchange of assistance with each other, there 
would be a pleasure in the enjoyment of the society of 
old acquaintances in the district selected for settle~ 
ment. 

An excellent idea may be obtained of the condition 
and rural arrangements of settlers, from a series of 
letters written by a young gentleman in the co- 
lony to his friends in Edinburgh, and just pub- 
lished in the form of a small book, with the title of 
“ Three Years’ Experience of a Settler in New South 
Wales.”* We are emboldened to bring this useful 
little compilation into public notice, from our acquaint- 
ance with the very respectable parents of the writer, 
and the conviction that every fact stated in the letters 
may be depended on as correct; the circumstance, 
indeed, of the letters not having been written with a 
design to publication, affords the strongest evidence of 
the trustworthiness of their details, The writer was 
brought up, like many young men in Edinburgh, to 
the profession of the law ; he served an apprenticeship 
as'a writer to the signet ; was about a year thereafter 
a clerk ; and not possessing any prospect of much or 
speedy emolument from his business at home, very pro- 
perly resolved on emigrating to Sydney, with the view 
of bettering his fortunes. He accordingly departed in 
a vessel from Leith in December 1833, with recommen- 
dations to persons already settledin the colony. His 
design was to find employment as a lawyer, but this he 
soon abandoned, and, by the advice of friends, he em- 
barked in a country life. In taking this step, he was 
fortified by the example of many young men. Ina letter 


* Three Years’ Practical Experience of a Settler in New South 
Wales ; being Extracts from Letters to his Friends in Edinburgh, 
from 1834 to 1837. With a Preface by the Editor, and an Appen- 
dix, containing Notes and Information for all classes of intending 
Emigrants, from the latest authorities, and public documents. 
Second Edition, with aMap. Edinburgh : John Johnstone, Hi 
ter Square, and R. Groombridge, London. 1838. . 
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from Sydney, dated August 1834, he says—“ There has 
been a very extensive emigration of young men in the 
same circumstances as myself within the last ten years, 
and many who brought out a stock of goods with them 
to commence [as merchants or shopkeepers] have, after 
selling off, gone into the country as settlers, Almost the 
whole of my acquaintances here, high and low, advised 
proceeding to the country. There is not a man in 
Sydney, who can manage it, but has some capital in- 
vested in the country, and it is looked upon as the 
surest way of living and making money.” 

His determination was further assisted by the offer 
made to him by a friend, Mr B——, to proceed to 
one of his farms, and there stay as long as he liked, 
80 as to acquire a knowledge of country affairs, Tak- 
ing advantage of this obliging offer, he proceeded to 
Nonorrah, the farm of his friend, thirty-three miles 
from Sydney, and lived there for a month. While 
here, he induces an acquaintance, Mr S., to write to 
an old-established settler for advice in his behalf, men- 
tioning that he had the sum of L.300 at his disposal ; 
the following is the reply :— 

My dear S——, I now do myself the pleasure of 
acceding to your des:re, in giving my opinion for the 
guidance of your friend, which will no other 
merit than what I believe to be the literal truth. The 
same opinion I would give to another, and the same I 
would take myself, were I in his situation. In the 
first place, I must acquaint you that L.300 is but a 
drop in the bucket to commence settling with, even if 
he understood how to make the best of it ; however, I 
think if he could not employ himself profitably in Syd- 
ne it would do him a service to see the country. But 

‘ore he turns settler, he must know how to work. 
By the bye, I will explain how he may invest his ca- 
pital profitably while he is seasoning his fingers, He 
must not be above soiling them—he must think it no 
degradation to load a dung-cart, and drive a team of 
bullocks ; in fact, he must be a perfect farmer; and he 
should and must learn, if he wishes to prosper in this 
country, to be industrious; he must plough his own 
pened sow and reap, and afterwards not be above 
grinding it. When he can do all this, and be content 
that God has given him bodily strength sufficient for 
it, then he will become a rich man. In seven years’ 
time, with his capital judiciously managed, he will be 
worth L,1500 per annum, But in the first outset he 
must be frugal as well as industrious. He must do 
without grog—such a thing must never be known to 
be in his possession. He must be always content to 
live on corn, beef, and bread—his industry will give 
him vegetables; and if he can indulge himself nine 
months in the year with tea, he is a fortunate fellow. 
He will think this hard quarters; but he will find 
pany better ways of laying out his cash than in living 

luxury. He will have time enough to do so when 
his fortune is made. He must also be of a good dis- 
position, to govern his men well; yet he must be de- 

, and he must live himself as they live—only 
at.arms’ length, and in their proper places of course. 
Now for my advice, Let him purchase 300 good sound 
o~_ and give them out to some honest man on the 
conditions, namely, thirds of increase and wool, 
By this is meant, that the farmer who keeps the ewes 
to receive a third of the young lambs and a third of 
the wool from the flock, annually, leaving the two 
thirds of increase in both cases as the property of the 
owner of the ewes.] In three years’ time he may 
begin for himself—he will by that time, if ever, be ac- 
quainted with the customs of the country, and pro- 
bably the management of his own establishment. 
Now, let us see how our calculation will stand :— 
SHEEP ACCOUNT. 


1635, | 270 Lambs--thirds, 90 
m 
1836, . 270 do. 
1837, . 350 do, oon BY 
1190 297 
Deduct . 297 
Sheep . 893 


WOOL ACCOUNT. 


of a situation as overseer at Mr Barker's farm of 
Mummel, Goulburn Plains, Argyleshire, which lies 
about 130 miles south-west of Sydney; salary L.40 
a-year, with board. Shortly after settling at Mummel, 
he describes his situation in the following terms, in a 
letter to his mother :—“* Mummel House stands upon 
rather highish ground, half a mile from the river, and 
looks down its course for about two miles, on the river 
flowing, and the cattle feeding on its banks, one of the 
richest scenes of pastoral life you can imagine. The 
hills that bound it, none of them very high, sometimes 
come close to the water's edge, sometimes recede a mile 
from it, and they are much like Braid Hills [low hills 
near Edinburgh] for height, and so on along the dif- 
ferent burns, or creeks, as they call them here, that 
run into the Wollondilly, the Kibla, the Lisli, &c. 
Three miles above us, across the river, Captain Currie’s 
farm is possessed by two Allans from Edinburgh ; two 
miles below him, is Mr Kinghorn’s from Teviotdale, 
5000 acres; then next, is Captain Ross’s splendid pro- 
perty and house, and Howie's and J. J. Moore’s bring 
us to the town of Goulburn, in which there is a weekly 
post from Sydney, and carriers about a dozen in num- 
ber; on the same side of the river that we are on, up- 
wards of half a mile from us, is Mr Miles, tenant of 
Dr Evans. Mummel is entirely a stock farm, We 
mustered this month 1300 head of cattle, 2600 sheep, 
and 1100 lambs. We have about thirty acres of wheat 
in for our own supply, and that is all we have in the 
agricultural way. 

I have two horses for my own use, and I have to 
keep the stores and ride out when I like, to visit the 
shepherds’ stations, and see that they are all at their 
duty; I have also to keep the number of the cattle 
and sheep, and add the increase, and deduct what are 
sold. I have fifteen men under me, all Irish but two, 
of the strangest names you ever heard. There is almost 
no cash circulated through the country; every settler 
has his agent in oe: and he pays the wages, &c. by 
an order upon h.m, which any dealer or publican will 
cash, and they circulate like bank notes till they come 
to Sydney and are paid. The manner of managing 
sheep in this country is this:—Where the country is 
much wooded, each man has 400 sheep, and if clear, 
from that upwards to 1000. There are always two 
flocks at the same station, They lead them out in the 
morning, and bring them back at night to the hut, 
where they are counted and folded, and a watchman 
sleeps in a box between the folds, to keep away the na- 
tive dogs, who sometimes pick up a straggler if the 
shepherds are careless. With regard to cattle, on the 
other hand, those that are bred on particular grounds 
will never leave them unless driven very far away ; 
for I have known them find their way back 100 miles 
to their regular beat. Strange cattle require to be 
herded and yarded every night for six months before 
they b tomed to the place ; there are no re- 
gular fences to keep cattle separate, yet they always 
keep each drove by itself, however mixed they may 
have been. This is the general case; of course there 
are exceptions that stray away, and it is the stockman’s 
duty to ride among them every day, and go to the 
neighbouring estates to see if any are gone there, &e. ; 
they are all branded on the skin with a hot iron. 
When accustomed to be ridden among, they get tame, 
but if neglected, and especially in scrubby ground, 
they become like hares; the moment they see you, 
down go their heads, up their tails; and unless you 
keep at the hardest gallop for some time, you lose sight 
of them, These wild Bushians, as they are called, are 
famous leapers; a bullock, 900 or 1000 pounds weight, 
will go over a five-railed fence when put to it, as easy 
as look at it. You would laugh if you were to see me 
in my fustian dress, with a straw hat tied under my 
chin with a brim like an umbrella, a pair of long spurs, 
and a great whip, galloping up and down; I find it a 
most pleasant business—it feels more like play than 
work. I have the best health, and when I weighed 
last, I was thirteen stone, All journeys are performed 
on horseback ; the settler keeps about a dozen 
of riding-horses; they are not very large generally, 
but all with a touch of blood in them, for the chief 
stock was from some blood-horses from India many 
years ago. A man forty miles away is your near 
neighbour; one thinks no more of going a journey of 
300 miles, than you would of going one of ten. e 
are above 130 miles from Sydney, and there are set- 
tlers down the Morumbidgee, 250 miles beyond us. 
Regular carriers go from Sydney to Yass (nearly 
west), eighty miles past us. I consider L.40 as good 
in the country as L.100 or L.120 in Sydney. One can- 
not live quietly, but respectably, in Sydney under L.90 
or L.100, including clothes, while in the country your 


891 Ibs. woolatls.. . . . L44 11 0 

270 lambs, 14 Ib. 405 at ls. . 20 5 0 

1836, 560 full fleeces, 3 lb. 1680, . 84 0 0 
270 lambs, 14 lb. 405, . . 5 0 

1887, 3 Ib. 2460, 1 00 
350 lambs, 14 Ib. 525, . . . 26 5 

L318 6 0 

Deduct one-third for their keep, . 106 2 0 
4 0 

Ditto woolbags, ....... 2000 


Balanee, . 4 0 
You see, in three years from November 1834, which 
we will say is the time he will purchase, he will have 
893 sheep, and L192, 4s. returned to him for his 
L,300, This is a moderate calculation, and is most 
likely to be exceeded; but you will not be able to 
trace it, as I have cut off for deaths, casualties, odd 
numbers, &c. &c.” 

The = here pointed out was immediately acted 
upon, Until his stock inereased, the writer accepted 


lothes will not cost L.5, Every settler, gentle and 
semple, wears fustian. You find men with from L.1000 
to L.15,000 a-year wearing the same as their overseers. 
Old Lawson, one of the original settlers, got from 
London L.15,000, it is said, all in gold, for his wool 
this year. He has above 40,000 sheep and 15,000 
lambs this season. The Macarthurs have about as 
many. If men only pay the most common attention, 
they get rich here without trouble, and almost in spite 
of themselves, by the increase of their stock. 

About the middle of this month, I got a letter from 
Mr B—— to come down the country to assist at the 
harvest at this farm from which I now write, where 
they have 150 acres in hay, and 350 in wheat, and 
here I am at present, furnishing stores to fifty men, 
keeping accounts, &c. 1 rode down the 150 miles the 
way I came, in four days: I could have ridden back 


next day with ease. I have just bought a stock of 
300 ewes, and 40 lambs, for L.275. I bought them 
from Mr B——. About this time next year I expect 
to have 200 lambs, 

In the course of a few months I shall get the whole 
management of the farm, with a corresponding rise of 
salary; nay, I have received an offer from two gentle- 
men in Sydney to join them in settling—they can com- 
mand the cash, and I the skill. In fact, any one with 
industry, sobriety, and L.10 in his pocket, may suc- 
ceed, "Phe question is not how to get a living, but 
where are the best means of making a fortune. But 
rum, rum, rum, is all the go here—kills many, and 
brings many to Lbeggary, or mere existence. have 
known a common fencer clear L..60 or 100 in twelve 
months, resort to a public-house for a week or a month, 
go back to the fence-making without a farthing ; and 
I have known similar instances of settlers, with farm 
and stocking, that might have cleared a fortune in two 
or three years. A sober man has a fortune at his feet ; 
mind I speak of men who will work, not idle loungers 
about the Sydney streets, with a gold ring and cane, 
insufferable puppies at home, and worse here. 

It would take a great deal to bring me back to the 
writing-desk again, I feel such an expansion of mind, 
such exhilaration of spirits, and such a complete free- 
dom from anxiety, except on your account, that I feel 
quite a new man, Often, often do I think on these 
words, ‘ Cast thy burden on the Lord, and he shall 
sustain thee.’ I how endeavoured to do this, and He 
has taken away all anxiety on my own account, as to 
my future prospects. Indeed, atter a short time in the 
country to get over the strangeness of it, all that goes 
away. We had a cargo of 350 free women when I was 
in Sydney a week ago. Some of them are already 
married—almost all engaged either as wives or ser- 
vants! Here is encouragement for the 500,000 sur- 
plus females of Great Britain.” 

The free-and-easy way of uoing in the bush, or wild 
country, is well hit off in the following passages :— 
“Tt is astonishing how much tea and sugar is con- 
sumed in the bush ; any freeman thinks himself miser- 
ably off if he has not a quart of tea to breakfast, and 
a quart to dinner and to supper. When I go round 
our sheep stations, the farthest of which is thirty miles 
from the house, I take a small bag of sugar in one 
pocket, and a bag of tea in the other. [Tea costs in 
the colony Is. 8}d., and sugar 3d. per pound.] When 
I stop at our first hut, fifteen miles, for my dinner, I 
take a great tea-pot, set it on the fire till it boils. take 
a good handful of tea out of my bag, and put it in to 
mash, adding sugar to my liking; I then pull out my 
pocket-knife, draw a damper (bread), cut off a whang, 
and put a bit of beef on it; cut and eat, and drink my 
tea, ditto breakfast, ditto dinner and supper. I have 
drunk a quart and a half at supper often, if the 
weather be either very hot or very cold. I have seen 
some consume two at a meal, The auld wives who 
put a tea-spoonful to each person and one to the pot, 
would be astonished beyond measure to see a man put 
his hand into a bag, and bring it out full of tea for two 
or perhaps three. I always stop a night at our station 
at Grabingullan, take my cloak with me on the horse, 
and sleep either in my clothes before the fire, or keep 
on my drawers, and get one of the men’s beds. I go 
once a fortnight to count the sheep, and see how they 
get on.—I can sell as much poultry, butter, eggs, 
hams, &c., as I can raise, and all at Goulburn, where, 
twelve months ago, there was hardly a house, I send 
to Goulburn, twelve miles away, once a-week, on Satur- 
days, 20 to 30 Ibs, butter, and get ls. 6d. and Is. 8d. 
a pound for it.—I will now tell you how a farm goes on 
here. I have six convict servants, one free shepherd, 
three with the sheep, two ploughmen, two bullock- 
drivers, one boy who looks after the cattle, and helps 
to milk, and one milkman, dairyman, overseer house 
servant, and who sells the butter every week. If we 
cannot live, and live well, with as much beef, flour, 
eggs, poultry, butter, cheese, vegetables, milk, fruit, 
&c., as we can possibly use, I do not know how we are 
to live at all, Land can be got as well now as ever, 
only one must go farther away for it; but civilisation 
goes on in the bush so rapidly, that before one could 
get himself turned over in his farm, he might find a 
town alongside of him.” 

The active habits and self-denial of our hero met 
with their appropriate reward. In February 1836, or 
little more than two years and a half from the period 
of his arrival, we find him writing to his father that 
he has just concluded a bargain for renting the farm 
next to Mummel, called Gatton Park, and that his 
live stock consisted of 665 sheep, old and young, and 
eight milk cows, besides about ten head of other 
cattle. Into all, he had 1600 lbs. of wool on its way 
to Sydney, for which he expected to receive at least 
Is, Id. per pound in a raw unwashed state. In the 
following July he says—“I have 630 old sheep to 
shear, and 200 lambs dropped in June, so you see I am 
getting on. I exchanged twelve ewes the other da 
for a filly of eighteen months old, and I will break it 
in for riding at Christmas.” In April 1837, we find 
him comfortably settled in his farm, and declaring that 
he only requires the assistance of hands to promote his 
prosperity at an accelerated rate of speed. “ Assist~ 
ance would be of great importance to me, as I could 
get 1500 sheep this year to graze, on the thirds of 
profits, which would Be worth some hundreds a-year, 
if [ had any one tohelp me. There is country 
for all the people of the three kingdoms ready for 


‘plough, lately explored, not far from hence, to the 
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south-west ; and yet of the people who are pinching 
and jostling one another at home, not one will come 
to enter into possession.” 

We beg to refer to the work from which we quote, 
for further particulars of the progress madesby this 
active young Scotch settler, whose conduct affords an 
admirable example to be followed by intending emi- 
grants. 

FIRST STORY FROM THE CAUSES 
CELEBRES.* 

Francis, Count de Mongommery, and Monsieur d’An- 
glade, lived in the same mansion in the street Royale, 
in Paris, The house consisted of four floors, the two 
lowermost of which were occupied by the count, his 
wife, and family, and the two upper by Monsieur and 
Madame d’Anglade, with their only daughter and 
servants. The two families visited each other, and 
were altogether upon good terms, though there existed 
no strong or sincere friendship between them. Count 
de Mongommery was wealthy, and had an establish- 
ment corresponding to his rank and means. He even 
kept a domestic chaplain, or almoner, a person found 
enly in houses of the highest distinction. Monsieur 
@’Anglade, on the other hand, though he made a de- 
cent appearance in society, and was received into the 
best company, was understood to be rather straitened 
in his circumstances. Such was the condition, indi- 
vidually and relatively, of the principal parties in the 
following unfortunate affair. 

Count de Mongommery and his lady having pro- 
jected a visit to their country house of Villeboisin, 
invited Monsieur and Madame d’Anglade to accom- 
pany them. The invitation was at first accepted, but 
afterwards it was declined, upon some slight plea. The 
count and countess accordingly set out for their estate, 
attended only by their chaplain, Francois Gagnard, and 
other domestics, on Monday the 22d of September 1687, 
proposing not to return till the evening of the succeed- 
ing Thursday. During their absence, the town house 
was left under the charge of a female servant, named 
Formenie, with whom a page, and four girls who 
worked at embroidery, also remained. Some trifling 
presentiment of evil having occurred to Count de Mon- 
gommery, who was somewhat superstitious, he re- 
turned with his suite to town on the Wednesday, a 
day earlier than he intended. Nothing unusual was 
observed about the count’s apartments at first, except- 
ing that the door of a chamber on the ground floor, in 
which some of the servants slept, was found to be un- 
locked, though the chaplain had locked it, and taken 
the key with him on his departure. Formenie and 
her companions had never touched the door, and had 
believed it always to be locked. This circumstance, 
however, did not excite much notice at thetime. The 
count and countess took supper after their arrival, and 
had just finished their repast, when Monsieur d’An- 
glade entered by the door common to his apartments 
and those of the count. This was about eleven o'clock. 
Monsieur d’Anglade had been supping out, and, find- 
ing the Mongommeries to have returned, he went in 
to the chamber where they were, and chatted with 
them for a time; after which, Madame d’Anglade came 
down likewise, and joined in the conversation. The 
domestics of the count afterwards alleged that both the 
a’ Angiades appeared struck with surprise on learning 
the count’s arrival. 

On the evening of the following day, Count de Mon- 
guess gave information to the authorities that he 

been robbed. The lock, he stated, of his strong 
box, had been forced during his three days’ absence, and 
there had been taken away thirteen bags, containing 
each a thousand livres in silver coin, eleven thousand 
five hundred livres in two-pistole gold pieces, a twisted 
rouleau of a hundred new louis-d’ors, and a pear! neck- 
lace, valued at four thousand livres. On the announce- 
ment of this enormous loss, Monsieur Deffita, one of 
the heads of the criminal department, and other offi- 
cials, went to the count’s apartments, The first im- 


pression on the mind of every one was, that some 
person about the house had committed robbery, 
and therefore a search was resolved upon. Monsieur 


d@’Anglade and his wife came forward at once, and 
requested that their chambers might be first examined. 
This was a The lowermost of the two floors 
occupied by the with, the master 
and mistress of the house themselves conducting the 
officers through all parts of it. Coffers, cabinets, beds, 
and, in short, every thing, were turned over and exa- 
mined, without any vestige being found of what was 
sought. After the first floor was investigated, Mon- 
sieur d’Anglade led the way to the upper story, his 


* The above narrative is the first of a series of original transla- 
tions, which we propose to give from the famous French work, 
entitled Les Causes Celebres, or Celebrated Trials. As, we believe, 
no eomplete translation of this work has ever appeared, we hope 
to present many curious casesentirely new to the English reader, 
and in every instance the ces will be detailed precisely 
as they came out on the inquiry, though their shape must gene- 


rally be abridged to suit the limited space which can be afforded 
to them in the present publication. 


wife declining to go, on account of an attack of faint- 
ness. In the upper flat, on examining an old trunk, 
full of clothes and linens, a twisted rouleau of seven 
louis-d’ors was found in it, wrapped up in a paper whi 
contained a printed genealogy. On opening this rou- 
Jeau to count the money, the hand of Monsieur d’An- 
glade was seen to tremble, and he himself said, “I 
tremble.” Count de Mongommery declared the paper 
containing the genealogy to be his, and said (what he had 
not said before) that his louis were of the coinage of 
1686 and 1687, the same as those in d’ Anglade’s rouleau 
were. Suspicion once thrown, as it now was, upon this 
unhappy man, other circumstances were not long in oc- 
curring to increase it. On descending to the chambers 
of Count de Mongommery, Madame d’Anglade ob- 
served to the judge or officer, Monsieur Deffita, that 
one room (she had heard) had been found unlocked, 
and that in it something might perhaps be found; add- 
ing unguardedly, that some of the servants were pro- 
bably the authors of the act. When, on searching that 
same room, five of the missing of livres were 
discovered, with a sixth, in which the sum of a 
thousand livres was incomplete, Madame d’Anglade’s 
pointing out the room, and her readiness to accuse 
others, increased vastly the suspicion against herself 
and her husband. Moreover, the count declared that 
he would answer for the honesty of his servants, and 
seemed firmly persuaded that the d’Anglades were the 
actors in the robbery. So strong also was the impres- 
sion against them on the mind of Monsieur . Deffita, 
that he made the remark to Monsieur d’Anglade, 
shortly after the discovery of the louis-d’ors in the 
trunk, “Either you or I have committed this rob- 
bery.” The result of the search was, that, at the re- 
quisition of the count, with the consent of the public 
prosecutor, Monsieur and Madame d’Anglade were 
thrown into prison, confined in separate places, and 
prevented from seeing anyone, Their effects were all 
sealed up at the same time, 

The following are the chief circumstances, in addi- 
tion to the discovery of the louis and the genealogical 
paper, and other grounds of suspici mtioned, 
came out against the prisoners on further inquiry, and 
led to their condemnation. Thed’Anglades knew that 
the count hud large sums of money by him; they made 
a frivolous excuse to break up the en mt to go 
to the country ; on the Tuesday night, which, in all 
probability, was the night of the robbery, Monsieur 
d’Anglade supped in his own house, which was rarely 
or never the case at other times; he sought and ob- 
tained from Count de Mongommery the keys of the 
street door, before the latter’s departure—which keys 
were necessary for the carrying away of the stolen 
property; and, when interrogated separately about the 
seventy louis-d’ors, the two prisoners contradicted each 
other, the husband saying that he did not think his 
wife knew of his having that money, and that he had 
not touched it for several weeks, while the wife de- 
clared that she had several times counted it over along 
with him, and that the last reckoning of it had taken 
place three or four days back. Monsieur d’Anglade’s 
previous character was besides inquired into, and re- 
port said that he was a gambler, A robbery was also 
proved to have taken place in the same house before 
Count de Mongommery came to it, and while d’An- 
glade lived in it, the authors of which had never been 
detected 


All these circumstances, slight as were singly, 
were held in the mass to justify the application of the 
torture to the unfortunate Monsieur eer p- in 
order to extract from him a confession of that guilt 
which he persisted in denying. He was a man of a 
weak frame of body, and of a sensitive spirit. The 
torture he bore with extreme firmness, and not a word 
or sign, in acknowledgment of the charge, could be 
elicited from him. But this did not, according to the 
laws of that day, establish his innocence. On the 
contrary, though never regularly convicted in a court 
of justice, he and his wife were condemned by an arbi- 
trary decree to all the penalties attending conviction. 
On the 16th of February 1688, after undergoing the 
torture and lying five months in confinement, Mon- 
sieur d’Anglade was sentenced to the gallies for nine 
years, and his wife to banishment from Paris and its 
environs for the same period ; besides which, all their 
property was confiscated, in order to make restitution 
to the Count de Mongommery of the money he had 
lost. The sums which the d’Anglades were decreed 
- pay, amounted in all to about thirty-two thousand 
ivres, 

Monsieur d’Anglade went with a chain of criminals 
to Marseilles, where he died within four months. His 
health had gradually declined in prison, and the tor- 
ture gave the crowning blow. He died, in a resigned 
and even cheerful frame of mind, with his eyes fixed 
on another and a better world, praying for forgiveness 
to all who had injured him. ..Madame d’Anglade’s 
health also broke up in confinement, and prevented 
her from being ever removed from Paris in pursuance 
of her sentence. But her cares were greatly soothed 
by the presence of her daughter, a child of five years 
old, and of a sweet and affectionate disposition. After 
the mother recovered in some degree, the child fell ill, 
chiefly owing to the wretched character of the lodge- 
ment to which they were doomed. The mother be- 
sought and obtained the favour of being removed to 
a cell of a somewhat better kind; and here she was, 
occupied in attending upon her child, when a great 
change took place in the condition of this unhappy 


Within a short period of the decease of Monsieur 
d’Anglade, certain anonymous letters came into the 
hands of the criminal authorities, announcing that the 
writer had retired into a cloister, and that he felt it 
necessary to unburden his conscience by revealing the 
true authors of the robbery of Count de Mongommery’s 
property. These were (the writer said) aman named 
Vincent Belestre, and the chaplain Gagnard, the latter 
of whom had been in the count’s service at the time, 
but had since left it. A woman named Comble was 
also mentioned as one who knew all the particujars, 
eam the Countde Mongommery’s partisans averred 
these letters to be an invention of Madame d’Anglade, 
yet inquiries were made into the characters of Belestre 
and Gagnard, which were found to be of the very worst 
order. They were discovered also to have exhibited 
about the time in question a sudden influx of wealth, 
These circumstances induced a search for them, which 
was unsuccessful, until, as if providentially, both men 
came into custody upon other charges. A short time 
afterwards, the writer of the anonymous letters, who 
was a needy priest of the name of Fontpeire, and the 
woman Comble, were brought forward, and a str 
body of testimony came out respecting the robbery, 
It was brought home beyond all possibility of doubt to 
Belestre and Gagnard. Gagnard had given his ac- 
complice impressions of all the necessary keys, and 
Belestre had fabricated false ones, by the aid of which 
he had committed the robbery. It is unnecessary to 
enter into all the particulars which came out one by 
one against the prisoners, Suffice it to say, that in 
the end Gagnard confessed the whole. He and his 
associate in guilt paid the penalty of it with their lives. 
It is remarkable that Gagnard said before his execu- 
tion, that, had he been questioned at the time the house 
was searched, he was in such a state of agitation as 
must have made him confess all. A considerable pro- 
perty purchased with the stolen money, by Belestre, 
and the valuable pearl necklace, were recovered by the 
Count de Mongommery. 

These discoveries could not restore the innocent 
d’Anglade to life, but his name, at least; might be 
cleared from reproach, Madame d’Anglade demanded 
that the justification of her husband's memory and of 
her own innocence should be pronounced, and also 
claimed the restitution of their property, as well as 
damages from the Count de Mongommery for his 
calumnious accusation, This produced a trial of some 
importance, as the count justified the proceedings which 
had taken place, and insisted, among other pleas, that 
damages might as well be sought from the ministers 
of the law as from him. The answers made by Ma- 
dame d’Anglade to his recapitulation of the evidence 
against her husband and herself, show clearly that if 
men could at the time have rid their minds of the un- 
happy prepossession against the accused, the issue of 
the case would not have been what it was. Ma 
d’Anglade showed that a slight given by the count’s 
sisters to her husband had caused his refusal to go to 
the country with the count, and proved from what 
parties the rouleau of seventy louis had been got 
her husband, The printed genealogy, she also provi 
had been sold to her by a broker. Many other points 
were cleared up by her, some of which had been cleared 
up at the very first; but the eyes of justice were 
dimmed by prejudice. Apparently, the court now 
felt that the Count de Mongommery’s rash confidence, 
in stating that “he would be responsible for the honesty 
of his servants,”’ had prevented the truly guilty parties 
from being examined and detected. His assertion, also, 
that the printed genealogy belonged to him, had mate- 
rially influenced the case, and was utterly devoid of 
foundation. Upon these and other grounds, the court 
decided that the count should restore all the property 
of the d’Anglades, and should pay all the expenses, 
from first to last, which this case had occasioned ; 
which last heavy imposition was regarded by the court 
as a sufficient assignment of damages against the count, 

Thus ended this case, in which an unfortunate man 
lost his life, almost on mere suspicion. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves that such things could not occur ia 
our day, where the accused and accuser have equal 
facilities. Though the loss of a husband and a father 
was too severe a one to be ever forgot, Madame d’An- 
glade and her daughter had the satisfaction, at ] 
of re-entering society with honour, and an unblemi 
name. The sympathy of the world was so much 
excited in their favour, that a portion of one hundred 
thousahd livres was collected and presented to the 
daughter of the ill-fated d’Anglade. She afterwards 
married Monsieur des Essarts, counsellor-at-law. 


SACRIFICING TO THE PALATE. 
He that prolongs his meals, and sacrifices his as 
well as his other conveniences, to his luxury, how qui 
does he outset his pleasure! And then, how is all the 
following time bestowed upon ceremony and surfeit! 
until at length, after a long fatigue of eating, and drink- 
ing, and babbling, he concludes the great work of din’ 
genteelly, and so makes a shift to rise from table, that he 
may lie down upon his bed; where, after he has slept 
himself into some use of himself, by much ado he staggers 
to his table again, and there acts over the same bratish 
secne ; so that he passes his whole life in a dozed condi- 
tion, between sleeping and waking, with a kind of drow- 
siness and confusion upon his senses, which, what pleasure 
it can be, is hard to conceive. All that is of it, dwells 
upon the tip of his tongue, and within the compass of his 
eee worthy prize for a man to purchase with the 
of his time, his reason, and himself.—South,- 
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DISGUISED FEMALES. 

Wonen are in general so much under the influence 
of two great principles of their nature, timidity and 
delicacy, that the protection of their ordinary dress 
must in general be too much appreciated to be rashly 
thrown aside. Accordingly, that a female should ever, 
in any circumstances, dismiss her proper apparel, may 
well appear to us as something like a phenomenon. 
Yet instances of this being done are by no means in- 
frequent, even in modern times. In some instances, 
the moving cause is to be found in circumstances: a 
young female, for example, falls in love with a sailor, 
and, not being allowed to follow him in her natural 
and recognised character, puts on jacket and trousers, 
and becomes to appearance a brother of his mess, 
But, in the most of cases, a pure masculinity of cha- 
racter seems to lead females to take on the guise of 
men. Apparently feeling themselves misplaced and 
misrepresented by the female dress, they take up with 
that of men, simply that they may be allowed to em- 
ploy themselves in those manly avocations for which 
their nature and taste are fitted. 

The case of Mary East, which made some noise 
about sixty or seventy years ago, was one in which the 
motive was of a beautiful and romantic nature. She was 
born in the year 1715, in one of the eastern counties 
of England. On reaching womanhood, she formed a 
strong attachment to a young man, who afterwards 
fell into evil habits, and was condemned to death for a 
robbery. His sentence, however, was commuted to 
transportation. Unworthy as this person was of her 
love, Mary East was so deeply affected by his fate, that 
she resolved ever to remain in a single state, and, 
meeting with another young woman whom a similar 
disappointment had driven to the same resolution, the 
two determined to pass their lives ther. In order 
to form a sort of protection for both, it was agreed that 
one of them should assume the male habit, and, on 
casting lots to decide the matter, this metamorphosis 
fell to the share of Mary East, then only sixteen years 
of age, and a year younger than her associate. For 
the execution of their views, it was of course necessary 
for them to remove to a place where they were un- 
known, With thirty pounds in their possession, they 
accordingly went to Epping, in Essex, where Mary 
East, after purchasing a man’s attire, and assuming 
the name of James How, took a small inn, which was 
accidentally found vacant. 

We have thus in Mary East's case a plain and in- 
telligible reason for the assumption of the male habit, 
which we will find scarcely to be the case in other 
instances. In the little inn at Epping, Mary East lived 
for some time with her companion, in the character of 
man and wife, until a fortunate accident enabled them 


posed How to give her a draft for one hundred pounds. 
On presenting this draft, the ies were taken up, 
and How, seeing that the secret could be kept no 
longer, attended, and bore witness against them before 
the magistrates, in the character of Mary East, and 
in the proper habit of her sex. In this attire she be- 
haved at first so awkwardly as to excite much laugh- 
ter. The extortioners were convicted and punished. 

Immediately afterwards, Mary East sold off her 
stock and effects, and retired to a private dwelling in 
Poplar, to enjoy the fruits of her honest industry. 
She was fifty years of age when she resumed the habit 
of her sex, and laid down the borrowed one she had 
borne for thirty-four years. She lived till June 6, 
1780, being sixty-five years old when she died. 

The heroine of the preceding narrative can scarcely 
be said to have laid aside much of her feminine nature 
with her dress. Not so, however, Hannah Snell, the 
next personage to whom we have to advert. Hannah 
Snell was born on the 23d of April 1723, in the city 
of Worcester. Her father was a hosier, and had a 
family of three sons and six daughters, of whom Han- 
nah was the youngest. It is said that, in her youth, 
this girl showed a bold spirit, and even a martial turn. 
However this may be, after the death of her parents 
she came in 1740 to London, to reside with a sister, 
married to a ship-carpenter at Wapping. About two 
years afterwards, Hannah married a Dutch seaman, 
who proved a very bad husband. After using her 
shamefully, he finally ran off, leaving her on the eve 
of bringing her first child into the world. This child 
survived only seven months, and, some time after its 
decease, Hannah, finding herself alone and unencum- 
bered, formed the romantic notion of setting out in 
search of her eloped spouse, for whom she still appears 
to have entertained a strong affection. The best way 
of finding him, she thought, was to enter the army. 
Accordingly, secretly assuming her brother-in-law’s 
dress, and also borrowing his name, which was James 
Gray, Hannah set out, in November 1745, for Coven- 
ny where she enlisted in the corps of General Guise. 
The main body of this regiment was then at Carlisle, 
and Hannah was sent thither with other recruits, A 
disagreeable incident soon after befell her here. A ser- 
jeant of the corps pitched upon Hannah to assist him 
in some base views which he entertained relative to a 

oung female in Carlisle. Though in man’s attire, 
Hannah, to her credit, had so much regard for the 
honour of her own sex as to put the intended victim 
on her guard. Finding himself repulsed, the serjeant 
imagined Hannah to have supplanted him; and the 
consequence was, that our female soldier was soon 
after artfully accused by him of some dereliction of 
duty, and was sentenced to receive six hundred lashes, 
Five hundred of these she did receive at Carlisle gate. 
Her secret, nevertheless, was not discovered—in con- 


letad 


to shift to better quarters. The seeming husband, 
James How, quarreiled with a young gentleman, and, 
entering an action at law against him, obtained da- 
mages to the amount of five hundred pounds, With 
this sum, the associated couple removed to Limehouse- 
Hole, where they took a larger inn, and by good ma- 
nagement soon began to lay up money. As their cir- 
-eumstances improved, they a still more respectable 
house of entertainment, the White Horse, at the village 
of Poplar. In these various situations they had spent 
more than twenty years, and had purchased consider- 
able property, when an event occurred, which gave the 
= a great dealof annoyance. A woman, who, from 
nowing Mary East in her youth, had discovered the 
secret of her Lieguise, suddenly resolved to turn that 
discovery to the purpose of extorting money. Accor- 
dingly, she wrote to Mr (or James) How, demanding 
ten pounds, and threatening, in case of a denial, to 
disclose the truth relative to Mr How’s sex. Fearful 
lest such a disclosure would have put a stop to their 
profitable business, besides causing other inconve- 
niences, Mr and Mrs How at once sent the money de- 
manded. 
’ For a number of years afterwards, this annoyance 
was not repeated, and James How and his partner 
continued to thrive in the world. The disguised 
female served repeatedly in Poplar as foreman on juries, 
and filled various parochial offices, with great credit, 
though it was often remarked that there was a sort of 
effeminacy about her. The maintenance of the secret 
was perhaps greatly owing to the circumstance of the 
ir keeping no maid servants about the house, but 
Sng nearly all the necessary business themselves, 
At length, at the close of the year 1764, the woman 
who had extorted money previously, renewed her 
attacks. She first demanded, and got, ten pounds, 
In a fortnight she repeated the demand, and received 
five pounds. Just about this period, the supposed 
wife of James How fell ill, and after going to her 
brother's at some distance, died there. She sent 
for How before her decease, but as How could not 
conveniently come to her, she told her brother all 
the circumstances; that she had lived, not with a 
man, but with a woman ; that they had been partners 
in business, and had amassed more than four thou- 
sand pounds sterling. As soon as his sister died, the 
brother went to Poplar, and required How to give up 
the deceased’s share of the property. This was at 
once complied with. The brother kept the secret of 
How's sex, but it came out immediately afterwards, 
in consequence of the extortioner, already mentioned, 
¢arrying her demands anew to excess. This woman 
took two accomplices to assist her, and forced the sup- 


q , itis r , of her using a handkerchief as 
a partial covering. Shortly after this, a recruit, who 
had before known her, joined the regiment, and Han- 
nah, afraid of exposure, besides being already dis- 
gusted with her situation, resolved to desert. She did 
so, and got in safety to Portsmouth, where she en- 
listed in the marines, and was speedily drafted on 
board the Swallow sloop of war, destined to join Ad- 
miral Boscawen’s fleet in the East Indies. 

Hannah’s sex remained undetected on board of the 
Swallow, though she did not scruple to show a d 
of womanly skill in washing and in cooking, which 
caused her to be much beloved by her comrades. She, 
however, went through all ordinary duties at the same 
time, such as taking her turn on the watch, exercising, 
and the like. About the Bay of Biscay, the Swallow 
fell into great distress; and after much severe work at 
the pumps, in which Hannah took her full share, as 
she did in all the most trying duties, the sloop put 
into Lisbon, and afterwards succeeded in joining the 
rest of the fleet, which the admiral led against the 
Mauritius. Hannah made herself noted by her ex- 
treme bravery in the attack on this island, which 
proved unsuccessful. From the Mauritius the fleet 
sailed to Fort St David, on the Coromandel ooast, 
where the marines were put on shore to join the army 
in that country. The siege of Areacopong was the 
first enterprise in which our heroic heroine was here 
engaged, and she gained so much applause for her 
soldierly conduct, hw she was chosen as one of a 
select band—a sort of forlorn hope—ordered upon 
the dangerous service of bringing stores from the 
shore at a particular point, This service was suc- 
cessfully effected, and Hannah distinguished herself 
by revenging a comrade’s death—killing the author 
of it with her own hands. The siege of Pondicherry 
followed these events, and here Hannah underwent 
the most severe toil. She was on guard seven nights 
successively, and stood a great part of the time up to 
the breast in water, exposed continually to the enemy’s 
shot. She herself fired thirty-seven rounds, and when 
the place was taken, she came off with six wounds in 
one leg, five in the other, and a ballin hergroin, The 
other wounds were submitted to the care of the sur- 
geon, but she was under the necessity of concealing 
the last mentioned. However, with surprising forti- 
tude, she herself contrived to extract the ball, though 
deeply lodged. By the connivance of a kindly black 
woman in the hospital, she got dressings applied to the 
wound, and it was healed at the end of three months, 
when her other injuries also were cured. 

On leaving the hospital, the brave soldier, James 
Gray (as she was called), was put on board of the Tar- 
tar Pink, and afterwards of the Eltham man-of-war. 


| four hours. 


While in this vessel, having refused to sing at the 
wish of a domineering lieutenant, she was doomed to 
a dozen lashes, and to four days’ confinement in irons, 
on the pretext of her having stolen a shirt, though 
the spite of the officer was the real cause. The shirt 
was afterwards found in the owner’s own trunk, and 
her innocence established. Hannah was at length sent 
in the Eltham to England. Being called Molly Gray 
by her comrades on account of her smooth chin, every 
frolic that could help to conceal her true character 
was joined in by her whenever the ship touched at 
any port, and she thus succeeded in getting her appel- 
lation changed to that of Hearty Jemmy. At Lis- 
bon she heard, by mere accident, that her husband 
had perished by the hands of the public executioner 
at Genoa, for murdering a native of that city. Thus 
was Hannah’s original reason for donning man’s attire 
done away with. On reaching England (in 1750), 
Hannah had the honour to receive two offers of mar- 
riage, one in her character of a man, and the other in 
her real character. The first came from the young 
woman whose honour she had saved in Carlisle, and 
whom she met in Portsmouth. Hannah of course de- 
clined theconnection. The other matrimonial offer took 
place in London, when, having received her pay, and 
being about to part with her comrades, Hannah disclosed 
to them the secret which she had previously been so as- 
siduous to preserve. One of them offered hee his hand 
on the spot. Her wounds, and the remarkable nature of 
her adventures, now attracted the attention of the Duke 
of York, who ultimately settled on her a pension of 
L.30. Before this grant was made, Hannah, having 
assumed the habit of a woman, and taken up her abode 
with her sister, was induced, in consequence of the 
attention which her story excited, to appear on the 
boards of Goodman’s-Field’s Theatre, and to sing 
some songs, and to perform the sword exercise. The 
pension placed her above the necessity of resorting to 
such public exhibitions of herself for subsistence. She 
lived till the year 1779, and died in the fifty-sixth year 
of her From the portraits given of her, she ap- 
pears to have been stoutly formed, and not ill-looking. 

The remainder of our cases of metamorphosed ladies 
must be deferred till another occasion. 


MANUFACTURE OF SALT FOR DAIRY PURPOSES. 
The Dutch are remarkably particular as to the proper 
uantity and quality of their salt, of which there are 
} om kinds manufactured. The small salt for butter, 
which is somewhat smaller than the common salt made 
in this country, is boiled or evaporated 


in twenty- 
This kind is also used in mixing in some 
districts with the Kanter cheese. The second salt is 
evaporated by a slower process, in about three days ; 
it is used in salting, by outward application, the Edam, 
Gouda, and in some places the Kanter cheeses. This 
kind is beautifully formed in the natural crystals of about 
half an inch square. The third kind is larger sized ; the 
crystals are nearly an inch square, and the evaporation 
process lasts four or five days. It is sometimes used for 
salting the cheeses by outward tion, but — 
pally for curing fish, beef, ce. The Dutch pay 
oy attention to the exact quantity of the particular 
ind of salt necessary, so that we never find the cheeses 
made in Holland salted to an intolerable degree, as we 
sometimes experience in this country. I (says Mr Mit- 
chell) endeavoured to discover the mode of manufacture, 
and learned some particulars on this important subject, 
but there appeared 
which the manufacturers were unwilling to disclose. 
One thing is certain, that the use of the Dutch salt is 
one of the causes of the sweet and delicious flavour of 
their butter, which, though always well flavoured, b 
tastes of salt, or rather of that acrid quality which the 
poisonous bittern of the muriate and sulphate of mag- 
hesia pervading our common salt imparts to our butter ; 
and this is very obvious in comparing the Dutch butter 
with the best salted butter of this country. When it is 
considered that the health and prosperity of the people 
are materially concerned in the use of this article in so 
many various ways, the propriety, or rather necessity, of 
a in its manufacture, will be the more evident, 
it is rather remarkable, that whilst chemistry has 
now advanced to such perfection, no change has taken 
lace in the mode of making salt for several centuries. 
e the late Dr Co- 
ventry, and the . James Headrick, proposed important 
improvements in the mode of manufacture of this article, 
which, however, seem never to have been ad 
[The above paragraph has been waning, Se round of 
the newspaper press without challenge. e beg to ob- 
serve, that, however true the observations may be on the 
of A. in this country, the writer 
of the paragraph is clear! error respecting the degree 
of comparative saltness of the English and Dutch cheeses. 
Every one knows that excessive saltness is the chief 
peculiarity of the imported Dutch cheeses, and that this 
saltness is obviously given in order to compensate for the 
poverty of the article. The man must have lost all sense 
of taste who would call a Cheshire, a Glo’ster, or a Dun- 
lop cheese, either salt or bitter, or a Dutch cheese fresh 
and sweet. There may be remarkably fine cheeses in 
Holland, for any thing we can tell; but we know that 
the Ty ion of those which are imported and 
sold in the shops, are so hard and poor that they almost 
require an axe to cut them.] 
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